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T Won’t Be Long Now! 
I’m making good with a 
Real Company! 


199 


“My commissions last month were bigger than for any month 
since I started selling insurance. Let’s set the date for early Fall. 
By that time, the savings account will be in fine shape and we 
can furnish our own little home to the Queen’s taste! Going with 
Reliance certainly made all the difference in the world to our 


plans!” 


Hundreds of men, once getting nowhere sell- 
ing insurance, have found that Perfect Pro- 
tection . . . originated by Reliance . . . brings 
them 20% to 40% more business, increased 
renewals, a lower lapse ratio and maximum 
commission from every sale. Substantial cash 
payments to LIVING policyholders make en- 
thusiastic clients and a high percentage of 
new and repeat business. Every hundred 


Perfect Protection policyholders will be paid 
not less than 35 accident and health claims 
every year. Perfect Protection has paid $7,- 
000,000 more to LIVING policyholders than 
to beneficiaries. This answers the stock ob- 
jection, “Yes ... but you have to die to win.” 
Profitable agency connections are now open 
to men who can qualify. Mail the coupon 
and get ALL the facts ... they may easily 
mark the turning-point in your career. 


“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell more Life Insurance” 





CE LIF 








RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Dept. 


S-3, Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me the full story of Perfect Pro- 
tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 


A half billion of insurance Bh 


foree and assets exceeding 
000,000 . 


without semaiebesion 


or re-insurance . 


26 years. 
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Reviewing the First Quarter 


President Chas. W. Gold, of the American Life Convention 
Points to Stabilizing Influence of Life Insurance 
—Forecasts Gradual Improvement 


HE cash reserves created by the 

more than, one hundred billion dol- 

lars of life insurance purchased by 
the American people has saved this 
country from the worst financial panic 
in its history, Charles W. Gold, presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
the oldest and largest association of 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
in the world, stated in discussing the 
immediate outlook for general business 
conditions. 

Mr. Gold is also vice-president and 
treasurer of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company of Greens- 
boro, N. C., one of the 140 large life 
insurance companies which are mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention, 
and was one of the conferees at Presi- 
dent Hoover’s meeting to discuss fun- 
damental business conditions which the 
President called shortly after the stock 
market crash of last October. 

“With all due respect to the Federal 
Reserve System and the other agencies 
that have aided so nobly in guiding the 
country through the dark days that 
followed the collapse of the stock mar- 
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kets, one cannot discount the fact that 
life insurance money plugged the hole 
and saved the dam that holds the coun- 
try’s financial reservoir,” Mr. Gold 
said. ‘We in insurance know the part 


“MAKE HASTE SLOWLY” 





Charles W. Gold 


that has been played by life insurance 
in this crisis, and, needless to say, we 
are proud that when all their other 
resources had been wiped out or frozen, 
the men and women who had the fore- 
sight to purchase legal reserve life in- 
surance were able to turn to the bound- 
less reservoir of insurance cash to ob- 
tain the funds necessary to save them. 
Quietly they negotiated their loans with 
no other security than their life insur- 
ance policies and not even their bankers 
knew that it was not their own cash 
they were using. Since October, many 
millions have been loaned to life insur- 
ance policyholders in this way. Thou- 
sands of homes have keen saved and 
private enterprises protected from ruin 
by the reserves built up through life 
insurance. 

“The influenza epidemic of 1918 and 
1919 proved the greatest test for life 
insurance in ovroviding funds when 
death swept the land. But that was a 
crisis which every man and woman ex- 
pected insurance to meet. On the other 
hand, however, few realized the stabi- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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ASIELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





HE Customer is Always Right— 
Courtesy Always—Money Back If 
Not Satisfied; Such slogans mark just 
about the boundary line of commercial 
altruism, service, or whatever it is. Not 
that these mottoes are not good ones— 
they’re splendid. But how much 
further is the same spirit carried in the 
life insurance business! Take, for in- 
stance, the leading story in this week’s 
educational section. 
Eo * * 
HIS narrative deals with an actual 
case; the detail of the story is told 
exactly as it all occurred and one 
cannot but take pride in an active as- 
sociation with a business big enough to 
typify such service. 
* * * 
DO not aim to set up the contention 
that life insurance companies are 
hanpy only when they are converting 
premium paying policies into claims, 
and neither will I agree that the com- 
panies occasionally stretch a point in 
favor of the beneficiaries simply in 
order that they may capitalize the fa- 
vorable publicity incident to the action. 
I believe that when unusual and de- 
serving cases such as the one described 
come up from time to time, the com- 
panies and their agents are glad to suc- 
cor the helpless out of sheer decency 
and out of a realization that it was for 
just such need that life insurance was 
originated. The case under discussion 
is by no means unique save for the un- 
usually dramatic situations involved. 
es  —* 
T is significant that the agent was 
fully conversant with the client’s 
financial problems. He knew that the 
local bank held a $600 mortgage on the 
farm; he kept posted on the condition 
of crops from year to year and was 
consequently in a position to appreciate 
the man’s extreme difficulties when he 
finally reached the point at which the 
policy was in danger of lapsing. His 
interest in the affairs of the farmer and 
his family was, perhaps, even more in- 
timate than that of the family physi- 
cian, who ministers only when called 
upon. All of which emphasizes the fact 
that the best type of life agent con- 
siders a job only half done when the 
policy is sold, and that it is in the life 
insurance business that we find ‘“‘ser- 
vice” meaning all that it should mean. 
a ae 
NCIDENTALLY, a service of a very 
high order and one requiring a fine 
degree of tact, will be the reduction of 
the abnormally high total of policy 
loans during the next year or so. 


HE editor of this column does not 
share the stern anger against anony- 
mous letters from his public that is the 
characteristic attitude of the vast ma- 
jority of newspaper editors. In fact, 
even when a newspaper man once our- 
self, we enjoyed most of all the voice of 
the populi that came in unsigned com- 
munications from our (occasional) 
readers, even though, following the 
great tradition, we immediately cast 
them, unread, into the waste paper 
basket. No person, when you look at 
it that way, can be quite so frank and 
so completely truthful as when he 
knows beyond peradventure that he can 
neither be called to account for what 
he says nor forced to eat his words. 
* * ok 
O we willingly give space—and how 
many times we have wanted des- 
perately something to give to space as 
shouts for copy came from the compos- 
ing room—to the letter recently re- 
ceived from “A Good Fellow.” 
% cs * 
E will not even try to make fun 
of the writer or endeavor to prove 
him to be a liar, scoundrel and nitwit. 
We simply call attention to the fact 
that he is wrong in’ the date of THE 
SPECTATOR (it should have been March 
6, not 5), that the page should have 
been 4, not 3, that the phrase he ob- 
jected to was not in “The Third Party” 
column, but in “Smoke,” and instead of 
being, as he quotes: “Good fellowship 
should not concern itself with virtue 
and vice,” was “The quality of good fel- 
lowship does not seem to concern itself 
with virtue or vice in the usually ac- 
cepted sense of those terms.” 
* ok a 
SIDE from that, let us admit the 
letter may be all right. 
* * * 


Dear Sir:—In The Spectator of March 5, 
page 3, under the heading “The Third Party,” 
is a paragraph in which you say the quality 
of good fellowship should not concern itself 
with virtue and vice at all. This was brought 
to my attention, since I am neither a_ sub- 
scriber nor a reader of your paper, for I am 
not in the insurance business, and, in fact, do 
not believe in wasting money for insurance 
for I believe that the words, “take no thought 
of the morrow” prohibit insurance. But I 
cannot allow to go uncensored such a statement 
as that “gocd fellowship should not concern 
itself with virtue and vice at alJ.”” What are 
you thinking of? What is the world coming 
to if writers are allowed to say such things? 
Is your favorite song “For it’s always fair 
weather when good fellows get together with a 
stein on the table and the good song ringing 
clear’? I hope not. Whether or not my many 
friends consider me a good fellow is not for 
me to say, but my definition of a good fellow 
is one who makes not, buys not; tastes not— 
in fact, I coined that slogan myself—and it has 
been my motto for years. Sober reflection, if 
you are capable. of such, would force you to 
agree with me. A GOOD FELLOW. 


NY day now the taxicab fleet, con- 
Te as of one ear, owned by the 
Fresh Air Taxicab Company of Amer- 
ica, Incorpolated, may be _ insured 
against fire, theft and collision. Vice- 
President E. S. Inglis of Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., has asked Moore, Case, 
Lyman and Hubbard, Chicago agents 
for the Knickerbocker, to solicit the 
line. 

* * * 


T all came about when the agency 
| sent in a daily report covering the 
Cadillac car of Freeman F. Gosden, 
who is known to 90,000,000 people as 
the “Amos” of that famous radio team, 
“Amos ’n Andy.” Mr. Inglis, who is 
not without a sense of humor, examined 
the report and dispatched the following 
letter to the agents: 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard 
Agency, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen:—(Re: Policy Knick. A 16- 


426304, Freeman F. Gosden) 


We received daily report for the 
above policy which covers the Cadillac 
car of one of the members of the firm 
of the Fresh Air Taxicab Company of 
America, Incorpolated. 


We are glad to receive this business 
but usually, in accepting insurance for 
a member of any firm, we solicit insur- 
ance on other property owned by the 
insured. As we understand it the 
Fresh Air Taxicab Company, Incorpo- 
lated, owns and operates a high pow- 
ered, well fitted out, strictly modern 
taxicab. Ordinarily, we do not write 
taxicabs, but information coming to us 
indicates that this particular taxicab is 
immune from one of the chief hazards 
of the automobile insurance business, 
which is theft, inasmuch as the car can- 
not be started by anybody except Mr. 
Andy, the President and Mr. Amos, the 
Company. 


We are also considering the fuel used 
in the operation of this cab, which is 
fresh air (not hot air), which reduces 
the fire hazard considerably. Appar- 
ently the collision claims are minimized 
by the fact that the car is somewhat 
collapsible and can be held together and 
satisfactorily operated by the use of 
wires and ropes. 


Under the circumstances it seems like 
a piece of good business and we would 
suggest that you see the president of 
the Fresh Air Taxicab Company of 
America, Incorpolated, and if you can 
do so without getting him regusted, 
try and prevail upon him to approve 
the placing of the business in this com- 
pany. 

We hope that the propolition appeals 
to him and that he will take the time 
to check and double check before com- 
ing to a recision. 


Very truly yours, 
E. S. Inglis, Vice President 
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Death of Adults Increasing 


HE good insurance agent of 
today does. not endeavor to 
scare his prospect into buying life 
insurance. He-has many better 
methods both from ethical and 


economical standpoints to per-. 


suade men and women that it is 
highly to their own interests to 
be insured. It remains true, 
however, that sensible men must 
pay attention to statistics regard- 
ing death from disease and acci- 
dent, and it is also true that cer- 
tain more or less generally held 
impression on these subjects are 
now and then severely jolted be- 


cause of the facts and figures that™ 


result from a thorough and in- 
telligent, study of conditions that 
actually exist. 
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This would seem to be the case 
in regard to the death rate among 
adults in this country. It is safe 
to say that the average man has 
a more or less vague impression 
that, due to improvement in 
standards of living, better knowl- 
edge of medicine, advance in 
science and many other things the 
death rate average for several 
years has been improving, that is, 
that longevity is increasing. Cer- 
tain figures compiled by the divi- 
sion of research of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, a report concern- 
ing which was made recently by 
Dorothy G. Wiehl of the research 


-staff,; do -net-bear-out-that impres- 


sion. 

The report is based upon data 
from the files of the Federal Cen- 
sus Bureau. That there is indeed 
less mortality in early life, espe- 
cially among babies, is shown, as 
well as the fact that there have 
been fewer deaths from the more 
infectious diseases because of in- 
creasing efficiency of modern pub- 
lic health agencies. But the un- 
pleasant fact is that the: figures 
show that death has taken and is 
taking an increasing toll, among 
adults in the prime of life and 
after middle age. The report 
shows that eight causes are 
chargeable for from 65 to 85 per 
cent of the deaths in the United 
States after the age of 35. These 


are tuberculosis, heart disease, 


cancer, diabetes, cerebral hemor- 
rhage and apoplexy, pneumonia, 
nephritis and accidents. 

Another interesting feature of 
the report is that the increase in 
the death rate of adults has been 
greater among males than among 
females. The report says that at 
every age the change is more fa- 
vorable for females than for 
males, and this is particularly 
true for the ages of middle life. 
But even at ages 25 to 34 a more 
favorable death rate for females 
was observed. 

Such facts are not pleasant, but 
they remain facts and are added 
reasons why the necessity of life 
insurance should be appreciated. 


-sible—and_ sell 


Sound Sales Advice 


OWEVER else the new life 
agent may be handicapped 
when he enters upon his career of 
life insurance selling, he certain- 
ly is not likely to suffer from a 
lack of friendly advice from those 
who have been successful in the 
business. The only trouble is that 
such ideas may be a bit confusing. 
Six big producers will offer six 
different plans, all of them suc- 
cessful—successful because they 
worked. Program insurance is 
very much stressed at the present 
time, and, undoubtedly planned 
life insurance, adequate in amount 


‘and properly safeguarded, is the 


ultimate desideratum. 

“Sell enough under one policy 
and don’t worry about frills and 
plans,” others will advise. That, 
too, is good—if it can be done. 
For those agents who are not able 
to start off with big production, 
however, it seems that “sell a pol- 
icy” might be the proper advice. 
Sell a policy—as much as pos: 
it right away. 
Then follow up for additions. It 
is all very well to say “raise your 
sights” and “increase your aver- 
age sale.” For the average man 
these things are matters of evolu- 
tion. The recruit must first learn 
to hit the bull’s-eye at short range. 
His sights are raised as he pro- 


gresses. 


Two recent convention speak- 
ers left sound selling advice with 
their audiences. One _ recom- 


‘mended a self imposed quota of 


sales as the surest means of ad- 
vancement. He had proved the 
plan over a period of eleven years. 
Raise the quota each year and 
work toward its fulfillment. He 
raised his sights as he went along. 
Another outstanding life under- 
writer stressed the great advan- 
tage that comes with knowledge. 
He couldn’t possibly conceive him- 
self attempting to explain some- 
thing he did not thoroughly un- 
derstand. 

Sell a policy—sell young men 
policies—and as you grow in 
ability your average sale will 
grow and the small policy will 
keep pace. 


Editorial 








Reviewing First Quarter 
(Concluded from page 3) 


lizing functions of insurance in a finan- 
cial slump. The farmers of the coun- 
try, since the depression of 1921, have 
come to know that insurance funds 
were their one true source of aid in 
carrying mortgages through periods of 
depleted income and depreciated land 
values, but the urban population of the 
country were never before called upon 
to raise cash so quickly and in such 
large amounts as in October and No- 
vember of 1929. Not many of them 
really knew the meaning of the cash 
loan tables printed in the inner pages 
of their life insurance policies. They 
had a faint recollection that the agent 
had made some mention of it when the 
policy was purchased, but it remained 
for this emergency to prove it a God- 
send, and that it is not necessary to die 
to reap the advantages of insurance. 


“From an insurance company view- 
point, these policy loans have created 
a new problem, that of aiding the bor- 
rowers to work out their individual fi- 
nancial situations in such a manner 
that the loans will eventually be repaid 
and the life insurance estate main- 
tained intact. The day may come, in 
fact it is almost bound to, when this 
first-aid station will be needed again. 


“Present indications are that the sec- 
ond quarter of 1929 will determine 
whether general business conditions 
will make a complete recovery. Life 
insurance has long been a good barom- 
eter of business trends. At present the 
situation as to insurance is not clear. 
In recent months industrial life insur- 
ance sales have consistently run below 
the marks set in the corresponding pe- 
riods of last year. This is a true re- 
flection of the widespread unemploy- 
ment that prevails in all of the indus- 
trial States. But within the past few 
weeks there have been gains made in 
the placing of group insurance, show- 
ing that payrolls are recovering. The 
business placed on ordinary insurance 
forms has been satisfactory. 


“Personally, I do not expect a sharp 
recovery for business within the next 
few weeks. No sane business man 
should look for a boom nor even a re- 
turn to ‘good business’ in Apri! or May, 
but it is reasonable to believe that by 
June general conditions should be satis- 
factory. There is nothing basically 
wrong with this country and the peo- 
ple should bear that in mind. Confi- 
dence in our fundamental soundness 
will prove the best antidote for depres- 
sion. If all will do their part, the early 
summer will see an ever-increasing up- 
ward swing to business generally. But 
in the meantime we must go slowly, 
cautiously feeling our way so as to 


Life Insurance 


avoid a slip-back that may prove very 
costly. 

“Men in touch with our basic indus- 
tries are confident of the future. They 
say that fundamental business condi- 
tions are strong and compare favorably 
with a year ago. The outlook for agri- 
culture is encouraging; steel orders 
ahead indicate that production will step 
up somewhat soon, due in a measure to 
a general resumption of outdoor con- 
struction, and in other lines gains will 
be recorded in the next sixty days. 

“Life insurance is certain that in 
April, May and June its business will 
gain. In many respects insurance will 
benefit more through the stock market 
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New insurance paid for 
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NEW YORK LIFE AGENTS’ 1929 RECORD 


Ratio of term insurance to total only 
Life and Endowment Policies 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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break than any other industry. Thou- 
sands of men and women have learned 
a rather costly lesson to the effect that 
not everyone can play the stock market 
safely. So as their cash reserves in- 
crease and they have funds to invest, 
life insurance will prove most attrac- 
tive to them. 

“To some people the progress toward 
general business recovery has_ been 
painfully slow. Everyone who has suf- 
fered a broken leg remembers that it 
was the last week on crutches that 
proved the most trying. So when the 
urge toward business blues is on, just 
remember that the old adage of ‘make 
haste slowly’, is wise advice. 








$953,000,000 
3.07% 
96.93% 
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Guaranty Life Organ- 
ized in New York 





New Company Starts Oper: 
ating With Nearly a Mil- 
lion Capital and Surplus 





Affiliated With Thrift Plan 





Board of Directors Includes Many 
Prominent Financiers of 
New York City 


The Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York began operating on 
Tuesday of this. week, the official 
launching of the company taking place 
at a luncheon to officers of the company 
and prominent New York financial men 
at the Hotel Commodore. The com- 
pany begins business with a capital 
and surplus of $900,000. Edwin H. 
Barker, trustee of the Massachusetts 
Utility Association, is president of the 
company, which is affiliated with the 
United Thrift Plan, an organization 
which did over $15,000,000 insurance 
business in connection with its trust 
account during the past year. The 
new company will start, of course, with 
the assurance that this business, for- 
merly distributed among other insur- 
ance companies, will be in future di- 
verted to the Guaranty Life. 


A new form of policy on the monthly 
income plan is said to be contemplated 
as a special feature of the company’s 
business. An outline of the aims and 
purposes of the company was given at 
the opening luncheon, which was at- 
tended by Col. Francis R. Stoddard, 
former Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of New York; Lawrence M. Gath- 
les, president of the North American 
Reinsurance Company; Henry J. Dav- 
enport, president of the Midwood Trust 
Company, and others. 


The officers of the company include - 


Edwin H. Barker, president; William 
Weisgerber, vice-president Midwood 
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THE INSURANCE ADVER- 
TISING CONFERENCE 


An extremely successful meeting is 
promised when the Southern Regional 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference is held at Memphis, April 
13, 14 and 15. Hotel Peabody will be 
the headquarters for the fifty or more 
who are expected to be present. Prac- 
tically every phase of insurance adver- 
tising, especially as relates to Southern 
problems, will be discussed. Most of 
the executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference will be 
present, including President C. E. 
“Tex” Rickerd. Entertainment fea- 
tures include a»get-together dinner, at 
which Henry Camp Harris, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Security Life In- 
surance Company, will give an inspira- 
tional talk; and a cabaret “whoopee” 
party is to be staged as a courtesy of 
the Memphis Newspaper Men’s Club. 
W. L. Rawlings, of thé Columbian Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, has made 
all arrangements in Memphis with 
Lorry Jacobs, of the Southland Life 
Insurance Company, as general chair- 
man. Harold E. Taylor is chairman of 
the publicity committee. 
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John H. Brady, Guardian Life 


In the March 22 issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR an echo of the New York Sales 
Congress was printed which erroneous- 
ly transferred John H. Brady, a lead- 
ing Guardian Life producer, into the 
ranks of the Equitable Life. Mr. 
Brady has been associated with the 
Guardian Life for the past five years 
and is one of the most successful of 
that company’s New York agents. 








Trust Co., vice-president; John S. Rus- 
sell, secretary; Dwight Constock, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Home 
Title Insurance Co., treasurer. 

The directors include, in addition to 
the officers, New York and Brooklyn 
financiers and industrial leaders. 


Managers Hold Annual > 
Convention 





Metropolitan Life Repre- 
sentatives from All Over 
Country Attend 





Fiske Statue Unveiled 





Twelve Hundred Take Part in 
Comprehensive Four-Day 
Program 


More than twelve hundred managers, 
assistant managers and superintendents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company assembled at the home office 
in New York on Tuesday, April 8, for 
a three-day convention. The regular 
business program was held in the 
Metropolitan auditorium on Tuesday 
and Wednesday while territorial meet- 
ings were held in the Hotel McAlpin 
from Monday until Thursday with the 
veterans, meeting and banquet taking 
place at that hotel on Monday. 

Among the outstanding features of 
the convention was the unveiling of the 
statue of the late Haley Fiske. This 
event took place in the main building 
at 12.30 p. m. on Wednesday. President 
Frederick H. Ecker and Vice-President 
Francis O. Ayres addressed the con- 
vention at its opening on Tuesday. 
President Ecker reviewed the progress 
of the company during the past year 
while Vice-President Ayres read the list 
of outstanding producers for the year. 

The territorial meetings under di- 
rection of the various superintendents 
of agencies covered every section of the 
United States and Canada. The entire 
delegation attended the convention as 
guests of the company and all were 
royally entertained during their stay in 
the home office city. An outline of the 
program of the business meeting fol- 
lows: 


“Improving Industrial Production”—P. G. 
Young, manager, San Francisco, Calif; 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Union Central Life Makes 
Appointments 





Robert W. Ashbrook and Roger 
W. Budlong Added to Sales 


Promotion Division 


The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company has made two important addi- 
tions to the staff of its sales promotion 
division, according to announcement by 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
Wendell F. Hanselman. Robert W. 
Ashbrook, of Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the sales promotion 
division of the agency department. 
Roger W. Budlong, of Hartford, Conn., 
becomes a member of the sales promo- 
tion division and will specialize in pre- 
paring advertising literature. 

Mr. Ashbrook obtained his experience 
with the Bohnett Advertising Agency, 
the Ralph H. Jones Advertising Com- 
pany and the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, with whom he was employed 
before coming to The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Budlong comes to The Union 
Central from the home office of the 
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Insurance in Force 
One Billion 

1927 One Billion and a Half 

Two Billions 


1923 


| 1930 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Travelers Life Insurance Company at 
Hartford, Conn. After graduation 
from Grinnell College, he entered life 
insurance work with the Weekly Under- 
writer and Insurance Press as assistant 
life editor, later becoming life editor. 


Managers’ Convention 
(Concluded from page 7) 


L. J. Zettler, manager, Jersey City Heights, 
N. J.; Max Stiegel, manager, Philadelphia, 


a. { 

“Increasing Ordinary Production’’—Harry 
H. Kay, manager, Boston, Mass.; Samuel 
Talisman, manager, Burnside, New York 
City; Gabriel Dunkleman, manager, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

“Importance of Low Arrears and How to 
Reduce Them’—W. F. Monahan, manager, 
Englewood, Ill.; M. J. Reigert, manager, 
Cleveland, Ohio; George Bloom, manager, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Maxime Fauvel, man- 
ager, St. Lambert, Que., Canada. 

“How to Reduce Agency Turnover’— 
W. O. Washburn, manager, Wilkes-Barre, 
a, * iW: C. Martin, manager, Detroit, Mich, ; 

Hawkes, manager, Bridgeport, Conn. 
eMathode Used in Maintaining Low In- 
dustrial Lapse Ratio”’—J. E. Gross, man- 
ager, Scranton, Pa.; Neel Deering, man- 
ager, Clayton, Mo.;: W. J. Glenn, manager, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, 

“Ordinary Business Conservation”—Blair 
Keeley, manager, Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. ; 
Nutting, manager, Bridgeport, Conn: ; B. E. 
Barnes, manager, Atlanta, Ga.: ‘Austin 
Schussler, manager, Baltimore, Md. 

“Accident and Health’—G. A. 
manager, New York oiey. 


Scanlan, 
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Labor Minister Tells Stand 
on Insurance Plan 





Regards Unemployment Insur- 
- ance Scheme Primarily Pro- 
vincial Responsibility 


The unemployment situation in Can- 
ada formed the subject of debate in the 
House of Commons on the 2nd _ inst. 
The adoption of some system of unem- 
ployment insurance to meet the re- 
curring periods of unemployment was 
requested. 

J. S. Wordsworth, labor member for 
Winnipeg, asked the Minister of Labor 
to state definitely the attitude of the 
government with respect to unemploy- 
ment insurance. In the debate, the 
Minister of Labor replied that, while 
he favored unemployment insurance, he 
thought it was primarily a provincial 
responsibility. Premier Mackenzie 
King had stated that the Dominion was 
prepared to cooperate in some such sys- 
tem if invited to do so by the provinces. 








ceding their age-change date. 


50 UNION SQUARE 








A New Departure in 
POLICYHOLDERS’ NON-MEDICAL 


The Guardian Agent now makes “Policyholders’ Month” 
last the year ‘round, by placing additional insurance non- 
medically on eligible policyholders during the month pre- 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


~ 








- NEW YORK CITY 
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Pilot Life Annual Meeting 





Substantial Gains Reported to 
Stockholders—All Officers 
Reelected 


GREENSBORO, April 4.—The officers 
and directors of the Pilot Life Insur- 
ance Company were re-elected at the 
annual stockholders and directors meet- 
ing held this week at the Sedgefield 
home office, five miles west of the city. 

Reports showed the Pilot passed the 
$100,000,000 milestone during the past 
year and at the close of 1929 had $103,- 
601,195 insurance in force. The pre- 
mium income advanced from slightly 
over $3,000,000 in 1928 to $4,005,065.51 
at the close of 1929. Assets were in- 
creased by $928,000 to make a total of 
$12,764,787.24. Payments to benefici- 
aries since the Pilot was founded have 
mounted to $11,058,934.91. 

H. B. Gunter, vice-president, reported 
a substantial increase in the industrial 
business of the Pilot with a total of 
47,000 policyholders at the present. 


Guardian Life Agents in 70th 
Anniversary Campaign 





Baseball Contest Waged During 
A pril—A gencies Organized 
for Big Production 

During the month of April, the field 
force of The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America will be engaged 
in a baseball contest celebrating the 
company’s seventieth anniversary year. 
The company’s agencies have been di- 
vided into five leagues of ten teams 
each, and schedules prepared calling 
for inter-agency games every day in 
April, except Sundays. 

Hits, representing applications writ- 
ten, will be credited as follows: Each 
application for less than $5,000 counts 
as a one-base hit, or single; from $5,000 
to $10,000 is a double, or two-base hit; 
$10,000 to $25,000 is a triple, or three- 
base hit; and $25,000 or over is a home 
run, good for four bases. The total 
bases represented by the applications 
secured by its players on that day will 
be the team’s score for the game. 

In each league, the teams will be 
ranked on a percentage basis of games 
won and lost. Individual agents will 
be ranked regardless of the league in 
which their team plays. 


The paid-for business for Ives and 
Myrick, agency of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, for 
the month of March, 1930, was $5,417,- 
332.88, as compared with $5,165,250 for 
1929. For the year, the total paid-for 
business amounted to $13,756,096.88, as 
compared with $13,995,855 in 1929. 
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Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
unlimited production. 

Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
rights. 

Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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WANT TO GET AHEAD? 






Here’s a ‘“*Get-Ahead” Policy 
With a “Go-Ahead” Company 


This modern policy is the UNIVERSAL. It really 
is nine policies in one, and you can do a lot of things 
with it you can’t do with the old-fashioned policy. 
For example: 

(1) The UNIVERSAL can be changed from limited 


payment or endowment to whole life without examination 
and without loss of the original insurance age or rate. 


(2) After the first year the UNIVERSAL pays the face 
of the policy plus all deposited over the whole life rate 
for death during the premium-paying period. 

(3) In addition—But why go on? It is no use trying 
to tell you all about the UNIVERSAL in a half page. 


We should say, tho, that it is a participating policy 
at non-par rates, that we are a Mutual Company and 
that we are looking for “‘get-ahead” men to go ahead 
with us. 
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National Life Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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The hind of Service 








You Have a Right to Expect 
























SESSS=HEN one of your clients 


k ‘ Y suffers an automobile loss 

he looks to you and the 
ees insurance company for 
prompt and satisfactory claim ser- 
vice. Often such service involves a 
third party—a claimant for per- 
sonal injury or property damage— 
who may be located hundreds of 
miles from the policyholder’s home. 
You want service—your client wants 
service, and both of you certainly 
want it quickly. 





This is one of the reasons why 
thousands of producers in the 
United States and Canada have 
realized the wisdom of placing 
their Automobile business in The 


Travelers. They know that Travel- 
ers Automobile Service is designed 
to take efficient care of producers, 
policyholders and claimants no 
matter where they may be travel- 
ing or located in the United States 
and Canada. 

214 Claim Service offices strategi- 
cally located and 1700 salaried peo- 
ple devote their entire time to the 
payment of claims under Travelers 
policies. No wonder more motor- 
ists are insured in The Travelers 
than in any other company. No 
wonder the stamp of public ap- 
proval has been placed on Trav- 
elers Automobile Insurance and 
claim service. 


EA I RT yo IHS 








You Can Count on The Travelers To Help You 


to producers. 


own to reach more prospects. 


$100,000 property damage. 


ODO0800 


When you wish to transact your business quickly you can be sure of prompt and 
intelligent service over the telephone. 


Real counter service by men accustomed to rendering efficient, courteous help 
Attractive advertising literature for your use in preparing a mail campaign of your 
Prompt, efficient claim service at every point in the United States and Canada— 
the kind your clients will be grateful for, if the need arises. 


Modern limits to meet modern conditions—$100,000/$300,000 public lability and 


Helpful cooperation that insures efficient service to the largest fleet risk as well as 
to the single private passenger risk. 


If you are not acquainted with Travelers Service give it a trial now. 









THE TRAVELERS 


Tue Travecers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 


Tue Travecers INpemMNity COMPANY 


L. Epmunp Zacuer, President 


Tue Travecers Fire Insurance Company 


CONNECTICUT 
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March Sales Break Record 
of 78 Years 


Phoenix Mutual Life Betters Pre- 
vious Year’s Figures by 
62 Per Cent 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, has announced 
that the volume of sales of new life 
insurance made during the month of 
March not only exceeded the sales of 
March, 1929, by more than 62 per cent, 
but had actually shattered all previous 
records, reaching the highest total for 
a month’s production in the company’s 
entire history of more than seventy- 
eight years. The extent of this achieve- 
ment is clearly shown by the fact that 
if the rate of production was main- 
tained for one year, the average vol- 
ume of sales for every man in the 
company’s sales organization would ex- 
ceed a quarter of a million dollars 
apiece. 

There is quite a bit of speculation as 
to the causes of this achievement. Col. 
D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president in 
charge of sales, calls attention particu- 
larly to the fact that it was accom- 
plished without artificial sales stimulus 
of any kind upon the field men. No 
sales contest was in progress and no 
pressure had been exerted to increase 
the volume of sales. 

The company’s national advertising 
was considered a big factor in making 
the record possible, as the company has 
extended rather than curtailed adver- 
tising during the past few months. 





Stonewall Jackson Life Managers 


C. R. Styron, general manager of the 
Stonewall Jackson Life, Vicksburg, 
Miss., announces the appointment of 
two division managers. Division No. 1, 
covering the northern half of Mis- 
sissippi, will be looked after by Cleve- 
land Wood, and Division No. 2, covering 
the southern half of Mississippi, will be 
in charge of H. Q. Edwards. 

The Stonewall Jackson Life Insur- 
ance Co., under management of C. R. 
Styron, has been developing steadily. 
The company has paid for over a mil- 
lion and a quarter of business in less 
than ten months and their pro- 
duction for the month of January was 
$498,000. For the month of February 
it was $597,000 and for the month of 
March $698,000. 





Southern States Life 


The business produced by The South- 
ern States Life, Atlanta, Ga., for the 
first three months of this year shows 
an increase of about 34 per cent over 
that of the same period of last year, 
the mortality experience of the company 
being less than 50 per cent. 
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Safety Above All Else 


Payments to Policyholders plus the amount now 
held for their benefit is $129,631,980.00 
equivalent to 107% of total deposits 
made by Policyholders. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
Founded 1850 


EIGHTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 


The 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 














Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 


OUR TERRITORY 
Michigan Méissouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 





You Owe 
It to Those 


You Serve 


To promptly investigate the new Gold Seal 
Non-Cancellable policy the Income Guar- 


anty Company is introducing. 











If you are really desirous of serving your 
clients’ best interests—as every good 
Health and Accident man is—you should 
send for full information and a 
specimen policy without delay. 






















Does the policy you write now 
include all the advantages listed 
to the left? Full informa- 
tion on these and other sales 






Income 
Guaranty 
Company 


**Ineomes Guaranteed ”’ 


Authorized meg yy $1,000,000.00 
Legal Reserve Stock Co. {éstablished 1917} 


Income Bldg., South Bend, Indiana 









points in favor of the In. 
come Guaranty’s new poli- 
cies will come to you prompt- 









ly—if you'll write today. 
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[EGEND has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, 
equal in weight to that of the elephant, should be 
distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance 
strong enough to support the weight of the elephant. The 
wisest men in the kingdom were called into conference, 
but they were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just 
when it began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, 
an old sailor was ushered before the ruler with the in- 
formation that he could weigh the elephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a 
platform built upon it. After much persuasion, the ele- 
phant was induced to walk out upon the barge. This 
caused the barge to sink far down into the water, and 
the sailor marked the level all the way around. The 
elephant was then led off, and silver was heaped upon 


HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


the barge until it sank to the same level. When this 
occurred, the sailor of course had the elephant’s weight 
in silver. 


We of the Life Insurance Business also have an ele- 
phant to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked 
about, its weight is conceded to be enormous, but little 
is actually known about it. The name of this elephant is 
“Public Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, 
Public Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. 
On a basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, pub- 
lic opinion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the 
Union Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union 
Central on old policyholders 
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Rr aa wieioinio goles sa preine och CSAS ERE PR ne 38% 
Revivals and additions are not included in the above 


figures. 











THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JESSE R. CLARK, JR., Pres. 
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1930 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


In establishing connections with a 
life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of 


Announcing 


THE HOME PROTECTOR 


Northwestern National Life’s 


“Family Income” Policy 






















paramount importance to the pros- 
pective agent. The Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, has a _ well-earned 
reputation for a co-operative spirit 
between the Home Office and the 
Field Force that is of inestimable 
value to the success and happiness 
of its representatives. 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” . 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 
Fred H. Rhodes, President 
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If you purchase at age 35 a $10,000 Home 
Protector policy at a premium of $293.90—only 
slightly higher than whole life—your benefici- 
ary will receive: 


$3,110 immediately at your death, a clean- 
up fund obtained by applying dividends 
to the purchase of one year term insurance. 
$100 every month after your death until 
20 years from the date of the policy, and 


$10,000 at the cessation of the monthly 
payments. 


NwNL agents in 31 states are spreading the story of 
this noteworthy new program. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. J. ARNOLD. pacswext 


STRONG~- MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Appointed General Agents 


GREENSBORO, N. C., April 5.—Henry 
P. Foust and Alvin T. Haley have been 
appointed by the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Company as general agents 
for the State of North Carolina. The 
firm will be known as Foust and Haley 
and will be located on the fifth floor of 
the Jefferson Standard Building. 





Heads AEtna Toronto Agency 


Vice-President K. A. Luther of the 
ZEtna Life Insurance Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. I. 
Clancey Associates as managers of its 
Toronto general agency organization. 
The new firm succeeds Anderson & 
Cumming, who have been the company 
representatives in this territory the 
past few years. The appointment was 
effective April 1. 





Travelers Group Insurance 


The Federal Seaboard Terra Cotta 
Corporation has adopted a plan of 
group life, accident and sickness insur- 
ance underwritten by The Travelers, 
Hartford, Conn. The combined plan 
includes 345 employees, with the life 
insurance totaling $360,000. The cor- 
poration is contributing to the payment 
of the premiums under the life plan, 
while the employees are paying the pre- 
miums for the accident and sickness 
insurance. 





Twenty-Five Per Cent Gain 


With a March new business total of 
$6,288,496, a gain of 25.5 per cent over 
March, 1929, the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis continued to 
accelerate its production pace, the 
gains in January and February over 
the corresponding months a year ago 
being 5.7 per cent and 14 per cent re- 
spectively. The company’s field force 
entered upon its Chamberlain Month 
campaign to honor its three senior 
members of its board who have just 
completed twenty-five years of service. 





Cc. L. U. Instruction at Boston 


Regularly every Friday afternoon, 
until the middle of June there is being 
held in the auditorium of the New En- 
gland Mutual Life home office, in Bos- 
ton, a class of instruction under the 
auspices of the educational committee 
of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. The class is in charge of 
Crandall Mason, agency instructor of 
the Paul F. Clark Agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life at Boston, and is 
intended for those who desire to pre- 
pare for the C. L. U. examinations next 
June. 
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Life News in 
Brief 











Pan-American Life Business 


The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company celebrated its annual Presi- 
dent’s Month campaign in March. All 
business written during this period was 
in honor of President Crawford H. El- 
lis. This year the company wrote in 
excess of $8,000,000 of examined appli- 
cations during President’s Month, which 
was an increase of 60 per cent over the 
President’s Month of last year. For 
the first three months of 1930 the Pan- 
American shows a gain of 37 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1929. 





Guardian Life Establishes 
Agency in Toledo 


The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America announces the estab- 
lishment of a new agency in Toledo, 
Ohio. E. P. Brooks has been appointed 
manager with headquarters at 312 
Michigan Street, Toledo. Manager 
Brooks is well known in insurance cir- 
cles in that community, where he has 
been engaged as a producer and man- 
ager for some years. 





Pan-American Life Superin- 
tendent 


The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment of 
Rowland S. Marshall as field superin- 
tendent with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Marshall will work in 
the States of West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
the District of Columbia, establishing 
agencies at strategic points in these 
States. 











Stephen M. Babbit 


President 


HUTCHINSON KANSAS 


Se TORT ES, 
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Association to Advertise 


The Birmingham Association of Life 
Underwriters is planning an advertis- 
ing campaign to show the advantages 
of membership, according to President 
Hinson Sibley. The association pub- 
lished some effective ads in connection 
with thrift week. 





Year Starts Strong 


Albert Lee Smith, Birmingham, 
branch manager of Jefferson Standard 
Life, cites as proof of improved busi- 
ness conditions in the South the fact 
that his agency wrote 37 per cent more 
business in January and February over 
the same period last year. 





Union Central Adds Agency 


The establishment of a new general 
agency for The Union Central Life In- 
surance Company in the upper Ohio 
Valley with headquarters at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., has been announced by 
Superintendent of Agencies Jerome 
Clark. The new agency is under the 
direction of John L. Stewart, general 
agent. Mr. Stewart comes to The 
Union Central with a wide experience 
in life insurance work and a thorough 
knowledge of the tri-state territory in 
which his agency is located. 


Boston Mutual Life Appointments 


The Boston Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Frank 
Piper to succeed Dr. Percy Brown, as 
chief medical examiner. The company 
has also announced the appointment of 
L. J. Peters, to be assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies at the home office. 
This appointment means, in the Boston 
Mutual, a step up for several others. 
Thomas McAndrew, formerly of the 
Taunton office, has been transferred to 
Pawtucket, to take Mr. Peters’ place. 
To fill the vacancy at Taunton the com- 
pany promoted Henry L. Horan, the 
assistant at that office. 





Judea Life Banquet 


A banquet to celebrate the entrance 
of the Judea Life Insurance Co. into 
Ohio was held at the Cleveland Jewish 
Center with an attendance of 200. The 
principal speaker of the evening was 
Judge J. S. Strahl of New York, one 
of the oldest judges of that city. He 
spoke of the venture of the Palestine 
Insurance Co. which he declared was 
making great strides and is building up 
a large clientele in Palestine, Egypt and 
Syria. He also read a paragraph from 
the Charter of the Judea Life Insurance 
Co. giving authority for the investment 
of funds beyond the standard reserve in 
Palestine. 


Life Insurance 
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The Rewards of 


Consistency 


[' A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 






the business takes care of him. Life insurance 

field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 
ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. - 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 




















The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 
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2nd Vice-President | 
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Expanding for 
Better Service 


In 1918, when the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
was ten years old, its present 17-story home office build- 
ing was projected—a brave undertaking for a youthful 
company with only 26 million of business in force. The 
building was completed and occupied in 1920. 

The growth of the Peoria Life to a 200-million-dollar 
company in the ten years since 1920 can be traced in 
the enlargement of its home office quarters to accom- 
modate its increasing needs. This effect would, of 
course, have been greatly magnified did the Peoria Life 
not employ every time-saving, labor-saving, and space- 
saving device to improve and speed its service. 

We have just completed the most elaborate expansion 
program since occupying our home office building, in- 
volving the addition of an entire floor to our former 
quarters. The new arrangement provides larger space 
for practically every department. 


The Peoria Life has always been a company of Ser- 
vice. Policyholders know its liberal treatment and 30- 
minute settlement of claims. Agents know its many 
forms of cooperation that help them to become success- 
ful and prosperous. As the Company continues to grow, 
no effort will ever be spared to maintain, and whenever 
possible to improve, its high standards of prompt, eff- 
cient, thorough service. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois | 


























PIONEER LIFE 
INSURANCE 
| COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An Old Line Company With 
A New Line of Policies 


JOHN T. WOODSIDE 
Chairman of the Board 


T. OREGON LAWTON 
President 
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The Colorado Association of Life 
Underwriters 
A Growing and Active Organization with a 
Sound Record of Accomplishment— 
Outline of Past Year 


By PRESIDENT HARRY C. FABLING 


Underwriters has enjoyed for sev- 

eral years past a most healthy 
condition, and results so far indicate 
that this year will be no exception to 
the record. The membership is at a 
high point as far back as I can remem- 
ber, there being at the present time 
approximately 390 members. Follow- 
ing Mr. Hull’s suggestion last year, we 
put on a membership drive to secure 
our quota and went over the top, adding 
approximately eighty new members. 
Since I took office in June, we have had 
an additional increase of approximate- 
ly fifty-five, which makes about 135 
within the past calendar year. 


Field Men Active 


According to the by-laws of our asso- 
ciation, the chairman of each commit- 
tee, along with the officers, constitute 
the executive committee. It has always 
been my idea that the field men should 
be more active in the association work 
and with this in mind I, therefore, 
named field men as chairmen of many 
of the committees. 

The association holds a_ regular 
monthly dinner meeting on the third 
Thursday of every month. The meet- 
ings start at six o’clock and are prac- 
tically always over by eight. The at- 
tendance this year indicates that the 
meetings have been worth while. We 
find that prominent speakers help ma- 
terially to get out a good crowd. We 
usually have one speaker from outside 
the insurance business and one life in- 
surance man on the program. A novel 
meeting held this year was advertised 
as a debate between trust officers and 
life insurance men to decide the ques- 
tion of whether trust settlements or in- 
come settlements under life insurance 
policies are the best for the insured. 
This might intimate that there was 
some antagonism, but the fact is that 
the trust men and insurance underwrit- 
ers got together and lined out their 
talks, so that. it proved to be a very 
worthwhile meeting. Naturally, the an- 
nouncements brought out a good attend- 
ance. 

It has been the custom for several 
years to make the December meeting a 
frolic or “play” meeting. This year we 
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held a big dinner dance, a feature 
which the members always seem to en- 
joy. 

The publicity and educational com- 
mittees have done some fine work so 
far this year. Following the stock 
market crash, the Colorado Association 
published a series of twenty-six news- 
paper advertisements, extending over a 
period of approximately three weeks. 
While the association had a limited ad- 
vertising fund, a large number of gen- 
eral agents supplemented this with per- 
sonal subscriptions. All of the ads 
emphasized the investment side of life 
insurance and were placed on the finan- 
cial page of the newspapers. In addi- 
tion to that the educational committee 
took charge of eight radio talks given 
over Station KFEL in Denver. Each 
of these talks was approximately ten 
minutes long and came between two 
musical programs. They primarily em- 
phasized the investment feature of life 
insurance. If anybody wants a short 
radio talk, we would be glad to send a 


copy. 
Contributory Organization 


We have an organization in Denver 
which we feel is a big help to the asso- 
ciation, although it is not a part there- 
of. It is known as The General Agents 
and Managers Luncheon Organization 
and meets for lunch every Monday noon 
in the Denver Dry Goods Tearoom. 
The group is not organized and the 
meetings are strictly informal. The 
president of the association has always 
acted as chairman, even though a field 
man. Many constructive ideas come out 
of this meeting and the cooperation of 
the general agents and managers is 
greatly stimulated by these contacts. 

A great deal of work is done for the 
betterment of the life insurance busi- 
ness by the association which cannot 
well be mentioned in print—helping to 
stop unethical practices, bad legisla- 
tion, clearing up misunderstandings be- 
tween members—and these things are 
practically going on all the time. 


One of the features of every year is 
our sales congress at which we usually 
have from four to five hundred in at- 
tendance. This year the congress was 
held all day on Friday, March 7. 
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I have never worked in an organiza- 
tion where the committees have backed 
up their executive officers better than 
in our association this year. The offi- 
cers and committee chairmen are: 

President—Harry C. Fabling, Pacific 
Mutual Life. Vice-presidents—Charles 
J. Griffin, New York Life; C. Earl 
Davis, Provident Mutual; Harry B. 
Cadwell, Mutual Life of New York; 
Roy J. Hale, Penn Mutual. Secretary— 
Ray S. Peters, Jefferson Standard Life. 
Chairman Executive Committee—P. L. 
Pease, Equitable Life of New York. 
National Association Officials—Trustee, 
J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life; Execu- 
tive Committeeman, W. R. Wilkerson, 
Mutual Benefit Life. Program—Curt 
A. Schroeder, Northwestern Mutual 
Life. Sales Congress—F rank H. Davis, 
Penn Mutual. Cooperative—Dayton 
Adams, New York Life. Publicity— 
Ralph H. Faxon, John Hancock Mutual 
Life. Women’s Activities—Margaret 
W. Taub, Massachusetts Mutual. Ju- 
dicial—Charles R. Mason, Northwest- 
ern National. Membership—W. W. 
Winne, Connecticut Mutual. Entertain- 
ment—John Chambers, Penn Mutual. 
Speakers’ Bureau—Isadore Samuels, 
New England Mutual. Conventions— 
Jim Godard, Franklin Life. Reception 
—Ralph F. Taylor, Mutual Life of New 
York. Attendance—H. M. Simpson, 
Federal Life. 


Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 


“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Pro- 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 
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The Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 
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Just Reinsurance 


—That’s All 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best 
in Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 


Columbian National Policies 
make selling easier 


UPR MAL TRAF ROOSTER OYE COAT OA EA OMEATD OY 


NP CORR 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and highest 
standard of reserves. Exceptional opportunity is offered 
to salesmen of character and ability. Communicate at 
once with 

Agency Department 


~>SheReinesurance Pe 77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO 



































COME TO CENTRAL WEST 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as HAL H. SMITH, PRESIDENT 


an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 








We Welcome Inquiries 
from 
Real Money for live wires with Progressive Agents 


MOUNTAIN STATES Home Office Detroit, Michigan 
PANY 
so cieaincshecteseouimmime ea Assets . . $3,200,000.00 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
V. P. & Agency Mgr. “ — 
THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism 
of - maneneatt, — oo prc ee of —— HANOVER is 
Ce eovsevecscnsezeeson an absolute assurance of the security of its policy. 
BT TSE eS eee esses ETT ETTEE HEELERS inaeseste estes Charles W. Higley, President lle lg Vice-President 
y. - Sammons, rong not re T. Giberson, Treasurer 
G. A. Jackson, Asst. E. Gilbert, pan 
HOME OFFICE. 111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 






























































Germanic Fire Semaine Compang 
aeersguens of NewYork 
122 E. 42nd Street New York City 











A PROGRESSIVE 





NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


SURETY and C ASUALTY STATEMENT, as of December 31, 1929 


ADMITTED ASSETS 2,877,299 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 2,079,013 


Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 
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The Agent And His Higher 
Mission 


A True Story of a General Agent Who Went Out of His 
Way to Save a Family From Destitution 


By KATHRYN STEPHENSON 


T lacked only a half hour of midnight. Mother 
and I were basking luxuriously in front of the 
slowly dying embers of the grate fire. The 

shadows in the far corners of the room were 
exaggerated—interestingly deepened—by the glow 
of the coals. The conversation had drifted to a dis- 
cussion of the ultra interpretation which Greta 
Garbo had given in a recent screen version of 
Eugene O’Neil’s immortal Anna Christie. 

The door opened to admit Dad, only now returned 
from an. outing with his youthful, refreshingly 
disciplined scout troop. After listening attentively 
to our rather desultory chatter, he begged leave 
to recount to us a real story in which he had that 
day had the privilege of playing a beneficial role. 

“Back in 1918,” he began, “I sold a farmer living 
near here a $5,000 insurance policy on the twenty- 
pay life plan, carrying an annual premium of 
$194.60 minus the dividend the company declares 
in favor of its policy holders. He was married and 
had five children. For five years he paid his 
premium promptly as it fell due—he was an ex- 
cellent farmer and very prosperous. Then as you 
know, the bottom fell out of the farming industry 
and even the most capable were hard pressed. In 
1923, being unable to meet his premium he gave a 
note to the company for the amount due. Condi- 
tions on the farm have grown worse rather than 
improved, and he has been forced to give a note 
each successive year. Thus for eight years he has 
not actually invested any cash, but if he had died 
during that time his wife would have received the 
face value of the policy, less the amount of the 
notes. 

“However that does not deal directly with the 
story. This year his premium fell due on Feb. 13, 
and it was no longer possible for him to give a note. 
He came into my office and told me with tears in 
his eyes that he would have to let the policy lapse. 

“Today I learned that he had been taken to the 
State hospital for the insane, hopelessly mentally 
unbalanced from sheer worry over his financial 
reverses. 

“The company allows thirty days of grace. To- 
day is March 15, but due to the fact that February 
has only twenty-eight days, it instantly occurred to 
me that a check for the amount mailed today, the 
postmark bearing today’s date, would save his in- 
surance. 
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“T recalled he had told me of $600 he had bor- 
rowed from the bank, and I was under the im- 
pression that the loan was unsecured. Thinking 
the bank would be glad to advance $212.90 to save 
many times that amount, out of which his wife 
could repay not only the $212.90 but the original 
loan of $600, 1 went to the president and laid the 
case before him in detail, carefully prefacing my 
request with the information that it meant nothing 
to me financially. 

“When I had finished, he told me that I had 
interested him somewhat, but not enough to ad- 
vance the money as the loan was secured by a 
chattel mortgage on all the stock and equipment on 
the farm, worth about $1,000. 

“My reply was that since learning he had a $600 
note secured by a mortgage on property worth 
$1,000, I could see why he was not interested, and 
I got up to leave.” 

“Do you mean that he refused simply because 
he saw a chance to make $400?” Mother questioned 
indignantly. 

“Wait a minute, you’re a jump ahead of the 
story,” Dad answered. “Just as I reached the door, 
a wealthy man who has been a life long neighbor 
of my client, came in. I immediately told him the 
story just as I have told it to you. He turned to 
the president of the bank and gave a curt order for 
a draft to be made out at once. 

“As we stood waiting I said to him, ‘It must be 
a fine thing to be in a position to do something like 
this, and an even finer thing to be willing to do it.’ 
His eyes misted and he told me he simply could 
not see the man’s wife and children turned out of 
their home for a matter of $212. 

“And now is everything fixed?” I wanted to 
know. 

“Yes, indeed. His policy carries the total dis- 
ability clause and of course the man is utterly in- 
capacitated for work—$194.60 of the premium will 
be returned and his wife will receive $500 a year 
as long as he lives. On his death she will receive 
$3,590—the face value of the policy less the amount 
of the notes he was forced to give for the pre- 
miums. And he actually invested only $576. 

“Perhaps the company would not consider what 
you did today a service,” I ventured. 

Dad smiled as he answered, “The company is 
more than anxious to pay every just claim.” 
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A NEW FEATURE OF ESTATE 
ANALYSIS PROGRAMS 


Chart showing an example of the disposition of a general 
and insurance or voluntary trust estate 


HE use of charts and graphs in 
constructive sales effort has be- 
come so universal, that the value 


of such methods needs no longer to be 
argued. 


In an endeavor to simplify the sub- 
ject matter contained in the text of our 
Estate Analysis Program and as a sup- 
plement to it, the Insurance Trust De- 
partment of The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York has developed a 
simple form of chart giving an example 
of a plan for the disposition of a gen- 
eral and insurance trust estate. 


It is obvious that no standard form 
can be devised to fit every case as each 
problem has its own peculiarities and 
requires individual treatment. 


Advanced Underwriters and others 
who have had occasion to use our im- 
proved plan of estate analysis, report 
with enthusiasm on its simplicity and 
its helpfulness in presenting the sub- 
ject clearly and concisely to the client. 


It is a vital factor in holding his at- 
tention during discussion. And like all 
pictures on which the eye has been in- 
terestedly focussed for any length of 
time, it leaves a lasting mental impres- 


sion to which the client may, in his idle 
moments subconsciously refer. 

Our Service of Estate Analysis in- 
cludes thorough consideration of a cli- 
ent’s problems before recommendations 
or suggestions are advanced. This ser- 
vice is available for prospects of Life 
Underwriters of New York without 
cost. It has proved helpful to others 
in effecting sales of life insurance 
where needed. It may similarly prove 
helpful to you. Why not become better 
acquainted with this department of the 
trust company? You will find there is 
a staff that “understands and talks 
your language.”—The Conservator. 

















EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
THE EQUITABLE TRUST CO. TESTATOR TRUSTEE 
OF NEW YORK AND THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY or NY 
SETTEOR 
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Chart Showing Example of Disposition of General and Trust Estates 
Supplementing an Estate Analysis Program 
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Charts and text reprinted from The Conservator, by 
courtesy of the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
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heirs at law 
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ET us assume that we have the same picture of Bill Jones, ez- 
cept that his salary has been increased to $5,000 (assuming 
that the adoption of an almost complete program of life in- 


surance is impossible on $3,500) ; 


that he has bought his Clean-up, 


Mortgage cancellation and Minimum Income items and we are about 
to interview him on the basis of educational policies for his children, 
Bill, Jr., age two and Mary, age five. 


Mr. Jones, you have a son Bill, Jr., 
haven’t you? 

I came in to see you about Bill. 

Like most fathers, you have probably 
given considerable thought to his 
future, haven’t you? His education 
anyway? You’re a college man, aren’t 
you, Mr. Jones? You’re not? I got the 
impression you were. 

You know, it is estimated that every 
day a boy spends in college is worth a 
hundred dollars to him later on in in- 
creased earning capacity and assuming 
that he spends almost two hundred days 
a year in college over a four year 
stretch, that comes to, roughly, between 
seventy and eighty thousand dollars. 
But that is nothing compared to the in- 
creased understanding he receives of 
life and its values while an undergrad- 
uate. 


Guaranteed College Fund 


Mr. Jones, if I can show you a plan 
whereby you can guarantee that no 
matter what happens to you, Bill will 
go to college when he is ready, you’d be 
interested, wouldn’t you? Certainly, I 
agree with you, such a plan costs some- 
thing, but you can find, say three and 
a half dollars a week to definitely set- 
up an iron-bound guarantee like that 
for Bill, couldn’t you? You’re not 
sure? By the way, I suppose you favor 
some particular college, don’t you? 
Amherst? I congratulate you—lIt’s a 
fine place. 

Then here’s the problem isn’t it? In 
order to send Bill to Amherst, you need 
money, don’t you? About six thousand 
dollars for the four years, although 
even that is pretty close margin. 

And all you need in order to save the 
money is time in which to save it, isn’t 
that true? 

Then here’s a very simple solution. 
You deposit with us, the Penn Mutual 
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HE accompanying sales talk 

was prepared by Felix U. 
Levy, a member of the Ralph G. 
Engelsman Agency, New York, 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. He somewhat altered 
the status of Bill Jones, aver- 
age home owner, by raising his 
salary from $3,500 to $5,000 a 
year. Mr. Levy demonstrates 
how he would sell an educa- 
tional policy, but first insists 
that the prospect be able to pay 
for it. The author credits the 
Life Insurance School at N.Y. U. 
with most of the material used 
in his selling talk.—Editor’s 
Note. 




















Life Insurance Company, about one 
hundred sixty-six dollars a year (a 
fraction over three dollars per week— 
or just about what you and Mrs. Jones 
win of an evening at bridge!) until Bill 
is eighteen, the average age of boys 
entering Amherst. If anything should 
happen to you—if circumstances beyond 
control erased you from the picture, we 
would arrange to hold the six thousand 
dollars in trust for Bill and pay him 
fifteen hundred dollars each college 
year (or seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each semester) for his four years. 
If at any time you should suffer per- 
manent loss of your very capable earn- 
ing power through becoming disabled, 
we would make all future deposits for 
you and pay you sixty dollars monthly 
in the bargain as long as your disability 
lasts without affecting the face of the 
six thousand dollars; or if the circum- 
stances which removed you from the 
set-up were of accidental origin, we 
would hold twelve thousand dollars in 
trust for Bill instead of six thousand 
dollars. But that’s not all: finally, if 
you should live, (and there is every rea- 
son to believe that you will) when you 








are forty-six and Bill is eighteen and 
ready, you would have a cash equity 
of about twenty-eight hundred dollars* 
in this contract to help defray the ex- 
penses. . It’s a fine idea, isn’t it? 
Suppose I have our medical advisor 
step in tomorrow morning early at your 
office, say between nine and nine-thirty, 
to make sure that we can get this. . 
Yes, I know one hundred sixty-six re 
lars is one hundred and sixty-six dol- 
lars, even if you say it in a hurry.... 
No sir, I don’t know where you are 
going to find it, but I know you will 
somewhere—because it’s for Bill. 


A Mental Picture 


Let me sketch, rapidly, a mental pic- 
ture for you. You and Mrs. Jones are 
seated in the living room of your pretty 
home on a spring afternoon with a few 
friends. ... The radio is on—and you 
are listening eagerly to an account of 
a “Little Three” track meet between 
Amherst, Williams and Wesleyan. Sud- 
denly the announcer’s voice is heard, 
‘‘winner of hundred yard dash! William 
Jones, Jr.—of Amherst—time ten sec- 
onds!” You turn to the group proudly, 
“that’s my boy!” That’s one of the 
things this means, Mr. Jones. 

You would like to feel that you made 
this possible, wouldn’t you? 


Of course, you like the sound of 
it. . . . You want to think it over? 
Fine. ... Let’s do this: we'll have you 


looked over tomorrow morning as sug- 
gested, and I’ll bring back this plan, 
black on white, in a few days.... If 
you like it, we’ll do business, if not, 
why that’s O. K. also. Of course, there 
is no obligation. Just write your name 
here, as you usually do. This? Why, 
you are William Jones, aren’t you? 
Well, this is merely a statement that 
you are you.... All right, Mr. Jones, 
the doctor will be here tomorrow and 
I’ll be back with the plan in a couple of 


days. Good morning. 
*Cash value ne the end of the 16th 
WE MEMES cw o.oo wediec ce See $1,260 
Accumulated greriaee at 5 per 
GUE MR 6 si was eccwevar ees 1,540 
MOET” lea cowiscae ce sme wercate $2,800 
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Note:—This is for the boy, Bill, Jr. 
The sales talk for the’ girl, Mary, will 
follow practically the same canvas ver- 
batim except that, of course, the moti- 
vation will be different. It will be pre- 
sented on the basis that what he 
(Jones) does for one he will want to 
do for the other and that in this day 
and age it is equally essential for Mary 
to receive a college education. However, 
this will follow after the six thousand 
dollars for Bill, Jr., has been delivered 
and paid for. 


Points to Emphasize 


There are several salient points 
which should be stressed’ in the fore- 
going canvass. First and foremost, it 
is this writer’s opinion that educational 
policies should never be sold where the 
more vital needs for life insurance 
haven’t first been adequately taken care 
of viz: Clean-up, minimum monthly in- 
come for the family, and, in those cases 
of home-ownership, a policy to take 
care of the mortgage. One of the most 
tragic circumstances imaginable is that 
where funds have been provided for the 
education of the children and the wife, 
struggling desperately to make ends 
meet, is unable to touch a penny of the 
money. 

The fault, of course, lies entirely with 
the agent, who is guilty of bad under- 
writing in such a case. While educa- 
tional policies are a big temptation, be- 
cause of the comparative ease with 
which they can be sold, the agent should 
carefully review the situation before 
advising a program which may be the 
unpleasantest sort of a boomerang later 
on... . On the other hand, there is 
much satisfaction in capping a well- 
conceived and well-balanced life insur- 
ance program with educational policies. 
Besides, both in the smaller communi- 
ties and the cities alike, there is a fine 
point of contact for the establishment 
of an endless chain of prospects. 

Finally, analyzing the sale itself: the 
success of the sale depends mainly on 
three factors (1) the approach (2) the 
confirmation (3) the motivation used. 


Approach and Confirmation 


The approach:—“I came in to see 
you about Bill,” is certainly an atten- 
tion-arrester and a far more effective 
entering wedge than the dry and color- 
less “how about life insurance for your 
son’s education?” or something equally 
unimaginative. After all, it’s just as 
easy, isn’t it, to put punch into an ap- 
proach by making it as personal as pos- 
sible without becoming offensively fa- 
miliar, as it is to vaguely and listlessly 
introduce it through dull phraseology? 
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The ‘confirmation:—Ralph G. Engels- 
man says that confirmation is a state- 
ment in the form of a question which 
embodies your whole proposition and 
requires the answer “yes.” In this case 
of course, “Mr. Jones, if I can show 
you a plan whereby you could guar- 
antee that no matter what happens to 
you, Bill will go to college when he is 
ready, you would be interested, wouldn’t 
you?” That is the key-note of the sale, 
and probably the point, in the final 
analysis, on which it is either made or 
lost. In the event of an unqualifiedly 
affirmative answer, it is wise to shoot 
for the medical examination then and 
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there, keeping the balance -in reserve, 
to be used only when necessary. In this 
specific illustration, we purposely as- 
sumed that Mr. Jones immediately 
countered with a question as to the 
financing and developed the interview 
from that point. 

Last, the use of motivation. The story 
about the track meet is typical of those 
found most effective in this canvass. 
The danger is always present of “laying 
it on” too thickly, but the intelligent 
use of a motivating incident may well 
be, as in this case, a tremendous help 
in overcoming objections and bringing | 
the interview to a successful conclusion. 





NTY 


Twenty 
YEARS 
AGO 


On April 16th, 1910, 


The Old Line Life 
Insurance Company of 
America, at § by 
Rupert F. Fry, secured 
its charter.... 








ToDAY e oe e After twenty years of unwavering 


progress, The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America is 
recognized as one of the Standard Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Companies of the United States « « Thousands of persons are 
financially interested in the Company, and are enjoying direct 
benefits derived from thrift with assured safety under its wide- 
spread banner of protection. » » It is with self-evident con- 
tentment and with deserving pride of accomplishment that 
during our first twenty years of service, we herald the approach 
and passing of our first hundred million dollars of insurance in 
force. The Company's assets as of Dec. 31, 1929, were 
$14,869,090.00. Over five and one-quarter million dollarshave 
been paid to policy-holders and beneficiaries since its 
organization. 


TomMoRROW e oe We face the future with 
added assurance that greater heights of achievement will be 
attained. » » » With the constant loyalty of our Field Force, 
we continue with reassured confidence. 


If unattached or interested in receiving a copy of our attractive folder, 
* For Twenty Years, Forward,” address Agency Dept. 919, in care of: 


The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America 
HOME OFFICE ---- MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Penn Mutual’s Educational 


Plan 


A Study of the Way in Which This Great Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia Is Train- 
ing Its Agents from Managers Down to the 
Newest Reeruit by Working on the Assump- 
tion that Good Insurance Men Are Made, Not 
Born—Recruiting, Training. Supervision, the 
Key Words of the Plan, and the Results Justify 
the Belief of Their Value | 


EOPLE no longer say that the 
P nsie-Vietorin era is over, or an- 

nounce, as if they were imparting 
information, that the dodo is extinct. 
The whole world knows these things 
and only the antiquary is at all inter- 
ested. The same truth applies to the 
one-time insurance agent concerning 
whom, along with the lightning-rod 
salesman and the cheap jacks and medi- 
cine show shouters, cruel jokes once 
were made. Insurance companies no 
longer give even a faint-hearted wel- 
come to the man who has been a failure 
at everything else he has tried. That 
passed long ago. 

Many things have contributed to the 
tremendous growth of the insurance 
business in this country during the 
present century, but perhaps no one 
other thing is as directly responsible as 
has been the selecting and training of 
the agents who sell the insurance. More 
and more the companies have realized 
the value of this selection and training, 
and more and more they have devoted 
time and attention to it. 


Varied Company Methods 


Different companies employ different 
methods when it comes to details, and 
THE SPECTATOR plans to present from 
time to time articles based upon per- 
sonal studies made at the home office of 
a number of leading companies. The 
companies selected as the subject of 
these articles will be chosen because 
of the unusual and stimulating features 
of their methods and the results at- 
tained. Naturally, several important 
companies may have practically 
parallel systems and so the choice has, 
to an extent, to be an arbitrary one. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia was incorporated 
in 1847. For the year 1910 its premium 
income was approximately eighteen and 
one-half million dollars. Ten years later, 
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1920, it was $35,750,889, and for 1929, 
$67,117,276. It will be highly interest- 
ing to note, even compared to such 
remarkable growth, what will be the 
figures for, say, 1931 or 1932 when its 
present plan of agents selection and 
training will have had an even greater 
opportunity to prove its value. 

But that plan is already well under 
way, and the results so far would indi- 
cate that it would be difficult indeed to 
underestimate future results. 


Training from the Top Down 


The Penn Mutual’s system, it must 
be said, is being watched with interest 
and admiration by insurance men all 
over the country. There are several 
fundamental principles behind it as pro- 
mulgated by those who have devised 
and who are directing it, from President 
William A. Law and Vice-President 
Hugh D. Hart, down. They have taken 
the stand that the training should be 
from the top down, rather than from 
the bottom up, and they have also held 
to the belief that insurance salesmen 
are not born but made, and the whole 
scheme might be epitomized as follows: 
Recruiting, training, supervision. 

Taking the assumption that insur- 
ance men are made, not-born, it is evi- 
dent that the best finished product will 
be fashioned from the finest raw mate- 
rial that can be secured. So there is 
no general call for anyone who happens 
to feel that he might like to have a try 
at selling life insurance to drop in, get 
permission, and start out. Instead, the 
men who are to be given the chance 
to sell Penn Mutual policies are selected 
with care, and in the majority of cases 
from nominations made to the men in 
charge of the training by persons com- 
petent to say that this or that man has 
qualities that should make him a good 
prospect. And these nominations as a 
rule do not come from other insurance 


men. Bankers, prominent men in other 
lines of business, industrial leaders and 
others whose knowledge of human na- 
ture has value are the sponsors. It is 
from men with such recommendations 
that the new Penn Mutual men are 
selected. 

To return to the assertion that train- 
ing should be from the top down nat- 
urally means that the general agents 
come in for a training and a real train- 
ing. To put a young neophyte through 
a long and intensive form of training, 
and then to have him begin his career 
in an office where the head has little 
knowledge of, and, possibly, very scant 
sympathy with the training the new 
man has been through, does not lead al- 
ways to the best results. 


For Training Zones 


President William A. Law and the 
board of trustees of the Penn Mutual 
are in full accord with all that is done 
in the manpower campaign. President 
Law attends conventions and meetings 
in various parts of the country, to 
show his interest and to cooperate in 
making such events successful. 

The country is divided by the com- 
pany for the purpose of this training, 
which is correctly termed the company’s 
educational effort, into four sections or 
zones, as follows: 

Metropolitan Zone (Philadelphia and 
New York), in charge of James A. 
Preston. 

Eastern Zone, in charge of William 
A. Conway. 

Mid-Western Zone, in charge of Os- 
borne Bethea. 

Pacific Coast Zone, in charge of J. E. 
Gibbs. 

It might be added that the men: in 
charge of these zones were not selected 
simply because they had good technical 
and theoretical knowledge and opinions 
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yegarding the selling of life insurance. 
©ach has sold enough insurance to make 
any man proud of the accomplishment. 


General Agents on Tour 


The training provided for the general 
agents consists of schools at which 
supervisors from the various agencies 
and, of course, many of the. general 
agents themselves are in attendance. 
During January the company, in this 
particular part of its educational work, 
conducted a new experiment. Six of the 
Penn Mutual’s best general agents, J. 
Elliott Hall, New York; Frank H. 
Davis, Denver; John A. Stevenson, 
Philadelphia; Alexander E. Patterson, 
Chicago; E. R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg, 
and Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh, ac- 
companied by President Law and Vice- 
President Hugh D. Hart, spent the 
month at four conferences, in different 
parts of the country, with the general 
agents to discuss the extensions of the 
manpower program for the present 
year. 

The first was held in Philadelphia 
early in January. The sessions began 
at 9 o’clock in the morning and ended 
some time during the evening, with dis- 
cussions going on all the time. 

For the agents three-day schools 
are held with all-day sessions for the 
most intensive training. Vincent B. 
Coffin, director of education, and others 
address the men and devote the time to 
selling the idea of the value of sales 
talks and in giving practical drills and 
demonstrations. It is the plan to have 
every agency of the Penn Mutual re- 
ceive such a visitation by a member 
of the educational department. Fol- 
lowing this comes a two or three-week 
schooling under the direction of a mem- 
ber of the educational department. 

The general agents and supervisors 
come for a three weeks’ agency-building 
school at Philadelphia and, in addition 
to classroom exposition of recruiting, 
training and supervising, they do lab- 
oratory work, that is, they go out in 
Philadelphia and recruit, then train 
their recruits and then supervise them. 
The purpose is to prove by the results 
of actual work what they have absorbed 
in the classroom. 


The Language of the Client 


One thing, among many others, the 
agents have thoroughly ground into 
them, is that they must sell insurance 
in the language of the client—that is, 
of the man they wish to insure—and 
that insurance is best sold for definite 
and specific needs, and to complete life 
plans. It is shown that the prospect in 
all probability is not interested in life 
insurance simply as life insurance. Life 
insurance, in itself, suggests such un- 
pleasant things as death, the burden of 
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having to pay premiums from year to 
year. 

The Penn Mutual is strongly com- 
mitted to the organized sales talk 
method of salesmanship, though by no 
means a parrot-like repetition of words, 
facts and figures is meant by that. The 
educational department supplies a va- 
riety of these sales talks which have 
been tested and tried in actual field 
work and their effectiveness thoroughly 
demonstrated. This is in line with 
modern practice in merchandizing and 
other kinds of business. 

The new man, the man who has been 
nominated as being well qualified to be- 
come a Penn Mutual agent, is first 
asked to listen to four lectures on the 
high lights of life insurance selling. 
Then come four more lectures on the 
technique of selling. On the tenth day 
of this course the neophyte, after a defi- 
nite sales talk, assisted by a trained 
supervisor, is given the names of three 
prospects. He goes forth and sees 
them, unaccompanied by anyone. The 
results of these calls are carefully an- 
alyzed, and he is subjected to the Elliott 
Hall “Did You?” system. 

In addition, he is given five books to 
read and study, but the reading and 
study is carefully directed by assign- 
ment. The books are: “First Step in 
Pennmutualism,” ‘Needs for Life In- 
surance,” “What to Say,” “The Close,” 
“Tools of Our Trade.” 


Training Never Ends 


By this time it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that both the company and the 
neophyte have arrived at a reasonable 
decision as to whether or not it is wise 
for the connection to be continued. If 
it is, it may be added, the training will 
never cease so long as the relationship 
is sustained. 

Just one instance of that is that every 
Monday he receives a sales talk from 
the educational department at the home 
office, and, of course, the general agents 
hold courses. Such a course, for in- 
stance, will last from 8.30 to 10 o’clock, 
with 45 minutes devoted to “a fore- 
ground on selling” and 45 minutes to 
the fundamentals of insurance, and in 
the afternoon from 4.30 to 6 o’clock on 
the background of selling, with oral ex- 
aminations which the men must pass. 
Each man must also be a member of the 
local life underwriters association. 

One of the beliefs back of this in- 
tensive plan of education is that “work 
without plan is drudgery and that a 
plan plus work makes a man a con- 
queror.” 

The local agent who is successfully 
graduated from the school receives a 
diploma, which he must have before he 
can qualify for the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters’ degree. 
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During the present year an advanced 
school will be held which will treat such 
subjects as business insurance, tax 
problems, economics, sociology, etc. As 
may be inferred, all of this has for its 
goal the equipping of men to secure the 
degree of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
which is now offered in forty universi- 
ties throughout the country as the re- 
sult of a recent congressional enact- 
ment. 


Some Results 


It is pertinent to ask if there have 
been any definite results so far to jus- 
tify this educational plan. There have 
been. It is only necessary to mention a 
few instances. 

Four hundred and forty-five agents, 
who took the course, all of whom had had 
less than six months’ experience, pro- 
duced $60,000,000 of paid for business. 
During a two weeks’ school at Provi- 
dence, where Manuel Camps, Jr., is gen- 
eral agent, eight men, all trained since 
Feb. 1, 1929, and new in.the business at 
that time, produced $240,000. Eighteen 
men at Pittsburgh, where Holgan J. 
Johnson is general agent, who had been 
recruited in eighteen months, produced 
$378,000 of business in two weeks’ ef- 
fort, and other agencies have shown 
equal results. 

A correspondence course is now be- 
ing arranged to reach the country boys 
who are prevented from attending the 
schools in their zone. 


Those in Charge 


It is not out of place to say some- 
thing concerning the men most directly 
responsible for this educational train- 
ing of the Penn Mutual agents. Vice- 
President Hugh D. Hart, long noted as 
a successful organizer, has been espe- 
cially interested and active in the or- 
ganization and carrying out of the plan. 
Vincent B. Coffin is director of education 
of the company, and, though a young 
man, his career proves his value. He 
joined the Penn Mutual in January, 
1928, He was graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1919 and then attended 
the first insurance school ever held in 
the United States at Carnegie. He 
then entered general insurance work in 
western New York and later succeeded 
G. M. Lovelace as director of educa- 
tion for the training of life insurance 
salesmen at the New York University. 
He is also a writer and a lecturer, and 
his text books are widely used by com- 
panies in connection with the training 
of salesmen. 

The agency magazine, the “News 
Letter,” reflects in its pages the same 
ideas and operation of the company’s 
education plan and is keyed with every 
step of Vice-President Hart’s manpower 
program. 
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FIRST CHARTS IN FIELD 





NOW READY FOR 1930 


THE FIRE INSURANCE 
Policyholders Pocket Index 


Reports on 990 Companies 


No similar work published contains in its main 
tables the statistics for ten years of so many fire 
insurance companies as THE POCKET INDEX, 
which gives the transactions for a decade of com- 
panies in the main tables, with totals and average 
ratios for the period; notwithstanding which, it 
is the earliest, most condensed and smallest sta- 
tistical publication, most convenient for pocket 
use, that appears in the early months of the year, 
when such information is most needed. 


A Valuable New Feature 
A serviceable new feature in the 1930 edition 
is the par value per share of stock of each stock 
company. 
Conveniently Arranged 
The headings of the various columns in the 
main tables are as follows: 
Financial Exhibit 
Cash Capital 
Total Assets 


Reserve for Reinsurance 
Surplus Over Capital and 
Liabilities 
Income and Disbursements 
Net Premiums Written Losses Paid 
Total Income Expenses Paid 
Cash Dividends Paid 
Underwriting Results 
Underwriting Income Earned 
Losses Incurred Expenses Incurred 
Ratios 
Expenses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Underwriting Income 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Written 


Business Classified 


The Classification of Business shows Net 
Premiums Written and Losses Paid, in 1929, for 
each of the following named classes of business: 


FIRE TORNADO 
OcEAN MARINE HAIL 
Motor VEHICLE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


EARTHQUAKE Riot, Crvir COMMOTION 

INLAND MARINE AND EXPLOSION 
Another important table is the Underwriting 

Exhibit for 1929. 

THE FIRST CHART IN THE FIELD 

THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 





NOW READY FOR 1930 


The HANDY CHART of CASUALTY 


Surety and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies 


Reports on 800 Companies 


Here is the only chart in the market presenting 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance company 
statistics in the manner entirely endorsed by prac- 
tically every casualty company and statistician. 


ALL FIGURES on EARNED and 
INCURRED BASIS 


Important features -which are presented in 
THE HANDY CHART in the 1930 edition are: 


UNDERWRITING EXHIBIT DATA FOR 
THE YEARS 1920—1929 


embracing items relating to the stock and mutual 
companies and included in the main tables, under 
the following headings: 
Net Premiums Written Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred Expenses Incurred 


Ratios of 
Combined Losses and Expenses 
Expenses Incurred to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Earned 


One Year Exhibits for Other Companies 


Other stock, mutual and reciprocal companies 
not in the main tables are presented in a one year 
table, giving the following information: Name, 
Address, Secretary, Total Admitted Assets, Sur- 
plus to Policyholders, Net Premiums Written, 
Total Income, Losses Paid, Dividends Paid, Ex- 
penses Paid, and Total Expenditures. 


The Handy Chart contains reports on every 
Stock and Mutual casualty insurance company, 
also Reciprocals and Lloyds, as well as important 
assessment accident and health associations. 
Other important features include States in which 
company operates, entire Liability Experience 
and entire Workmen’s Compensation Experience. 


THE FIRST CHART IN THE FIELD 
THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 
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Tax Muddle in Cook 
County Reviewed 





Still Trying to Levy Taxes 
Through Act That Is 
Unconstitutional 





Twice Rebuked in Courts 





Supreme Court Due to Order 
Final and Decisive Ruling 
in Near Future 


[Special to The Spectator] 

Cuicaco, April 9.—‘“How much 
longer will the taxing bodies of Cook 
County and Chicago be permitted to 
levy taxes against non-Illinois fire in- 
surance corporations by virtue of an 
act that twice has been held uncon- 
stitutional?” 

That is a question that now concerns 
the fire insurance companies operating 
here, and the answer to which is ex- 
pected to be made within the near 
future. At any rate, litigation now is 
under way to determine once for all 
the final authority of the taxing bodies, 
if any, to assess the net receipts of 
fire insurance agencies as_ personal 
property, and to eliminate all techni- 
calities and special interpretations by 
which this has been done in face of 
the above mentioned court decisions. 


The question concerns the legality 
of the notorious Section 30 of the Fire 
Insurance Act of 1869, which the tax- 
ing bodies of Chicago and Cook County 
brought into bold relief when they, at 
the behest of tax ferrets in 1921, 
sought to force the non-Illinois insur- 
ance companies to pay taxes which 
they claimed to have been avoided each 
year since the act went into effect. 

Under this section the taxing bodies 
are authorized to assess the net fire 
receipts of each agency as personal 
property, and for fifty years the com- 
panies acquiesced without protest, the 
fifty years that the taxing bodies 
treated the net receipts identically 
with tangible personal property in the 
matter of equalization and debase- 
ment. However, when the tax ferrets 
sought to prove that the tax was a 
privilege tax and that no equalization 
should have been accorded the premi- 
ums, they brought upon themselves a 
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Successful Blue Goose Dinner 


Everyone in attendance at the an- 

nual dinner of the New York City Pond 
of the Blue Goose, which was held at 
the Hotel New Yorker Tuesday night, 
thought it a splendid affair from every 
angle. The dinner took the form, more 
or less, of a teStimonial to those offi- 
cials of the city who are concerned with 
the prevention of fire and the protec- 
tion of property. Police Commissioner 
Grover A. Whalen, Fire Commissioner 
John J. Dorman, Superintendent of In- 
surance Albert Conway, and Bruce 
Bielaski, manager of the arson bureau 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, were the speakers. Most 
Loyal Gander W. V. A. Keeler pre- 
sided, ably assisted by Clarence Ax- 
man, editor of the Eastern Underwriter, 
who was the guiding genius of the 
event. 
D9SPFD PPG GGOO9 90090 F 95 9 DOE 
veritable hornet’s nest of litigation, 
during which they have been roundly 
whipped at every turn. 

However, the taxing bodies are not 
yet satisfied and now have filed suits 
against fifteen companies, including 
the National of Hartford, and the 
Firemen’s of Newark and associated 
companies, for net receipts taxes for 
the five years from 1923 to 1927 in- 
clusive. These companies, mindful of 
the fact that the section has been de- 
clared unconstitutional, refused to 
make their settlements for the five dis- 
puted years as had the other com- 
panies in accordance with a “compro- 
mise” under which the taxing bodies 
sought to end the litigation and to 
achieve some semblance of salvage from 
the wreckage of their tax ferreting 
litigation. This compromise was to the 
effect that the companies pay the as- 
sessments for the five years that the 
companies had withheld taxes during 
the prosecution of the litigation on the 
identical basis that they would have 
paid if they had been let alone. 

The instant litigation now is pending 
before Judge David M. Brothers and 
Frederick D. Silber of Silber, Isaacs, 
Silber and Woley, attorney for the 
companies, promises to carry the mat- 
ter back to the Illinois Supreme Court 
and thence to the United States Su- 
preme Court, if necessary, to definitely 


(Concluded on page 29) 


Corroon & Reynolds 
in Year 1929 


Annual Report Shows Net 
Income Over Two and a 
Quarter Millions 








Outline of Holdings 





Insurance Companies Under Cor- 
poration’s Management Have 


Assets of Over $75,000,000 


Corroon & Reynolds Corporation and 
subsidiaries report for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1929, consolidated net income 
of $2,297,470 after expenses and Fed- 
eral income tax, equal after preferred 
dividend requirements of $684,480, to 
$1,612,990 or $2.04 per share on 787,- 
310 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. 

Consolidated income account for the 
year (including net income of prede- 
cessor corporations to Feb. 28, 1929, 
the date present company started oper- 
ations) is reported as follows: 


Gross’ earnings (excluding 

profit on sale of invest- 

WR os deen Buda hkalnee $4,778,447.29 
TN do. ccdkccasccuces ees 3,049,033.51 


$1,729,413.78 
107,754.07 


Net income before adding 
profit on investments.... $1,621,659.71 
Profit on sale of in- 
vestments based 
on cost to present 
or predecessor 


companies ...... $759,338.36 
Deduct, provision 

for Federal In- 

come Tax. there- 

Cis tcialanrs seen 83,527.22 


675,811.14 


Net income for year....... $2,297,470.85 

In his remarks to stockholders, R. 
A. Corroon, president, said, in part: 
“You will observe that the net income 
amounts to $2,297,470.85. Of this 
amount $1,621,659.71 represents income 
in the shape of dividends, interest and 
earnings of wholly owned subsidiaries. 
At the year end there were outstand- 
ing 114,080 shares of $6 Dividend 
Cumulative Convertible preferred 
stock, of no par value. The annual 
dividend requirement upon this number 
of shares amounts to $684,480. Divi- 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Michigan Agents Deplore Fire and 
Casualty Situation 


Recognize the Vital Need for Adequate Agency 
Qualification Law—Executive Secretary of State 
Organization Endorses Campaign 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


The present unhealthy condition ex- 
isting in the fire and casualty insur- 
ance agency field is not confined to a 
few cities or certain sections of the 
country. It is so widespread that it 
may be termed universal so far as the 
United States is concerned. In previ- 
ous numbers of THE SPECTATOR we have 
pointed out specific instances in sup- 
port of ovr contention that there is 
something so radically wrong that the 
only apparent remedy is the passage 
by the legislatures of the various 
States of a uniform agency qualifica- 
tion law. We could continue almost 
indefinitely along that line. 

For instance, at a recent meeting of 
the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents held at Port Huron, Mich., at 
the evening session, a joint meeting of 
the governing committee and the Port 
Huron Association, the leading topic 
discussed was the trend to elimination 
of incompetent and irresponsible insur- 
ance agents, most of whom, as the re- 
port of the meeting states, are part- 
timers who happen to be out of a job 
in their own lines, and cover all trades 
and professions from barber to drug 
clerk. At that meeting it was the pre- 
vailing sentiment that the companies 
are responsible for most of the abuses 
of the license system. The State Insur- 
ance Department, it was pointed out, 
cannot refuse to license an applicant 
indorsed by a company so long as the 
applicant meets the legal requirements. 

The Port Huron Association made an 
analysis of the applications for insur- 
ance licenses from that territory and 
found that 30 per cent of the applicants 
could not be considered qualified. It 
was also asserted that 50 per cent of 
the agents throughout the country have 
no more real right to engage in so vital 
a business as insurance than they 
would have to practise law or medicine. 
“Spotlights,” a bulletin published 
monthly for the information of the 
members of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents, says that it took 
the lawyers, the doctors and the real 
estate men a year to clean up, but they 
finally did it through legislative enact- 
ment, and that it looks as if the insur- 
ance men, through local, State and na- 
tional organization are going to be 
equally successful in the near future. 


Fire Insurance 


George Brown, of Detroit, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, in reply to a 
letter asking his opinion, has written 
to THE SPECTATOR, discussing the 
agency qualification law and the cam- 
paign of THE SPECTATOR in connection 
with it. His letter is pertinent and to 
the point. He discusses in particular 
the editorial by Thomas J. V. Cullen, 
editor of THE SPECTATOR, which ap- 
peared in the issue of Feb. 27. His 
letter is as follows: 

Michigan Association of Insurance 

Agents 
DETROIT, March 11, 1930. 

The best way, I believe, to reply to 
yours of March 7, is to discuss Mr. 
Cullen’s editorial. 

At the outset he says: 

“A real agency qualification law is 
the one thing above everything else the 
fire and casualty insurance business of 
this country needs if it is to be elevated 
to and sustained on the plane its im- 
portance demands. 

“Such a law that, to all practical 
purposes, would be uniform in all the 
States of the Union, is not an academic 
theory. It is not only vitally necessary 
but it is practical and possible. Fire 
and casualty insurance agents, real 
agents who devote all of their working 
time, give their ability and make their 
livelihood through selling such insur- 
ance, know that this is so.” 

There can’t be any argument about 
that part of Mr. Cullen’s presentation 
of the subject when stock company men 
get together. How about the mail or- 
der concerns, the fraternals, the one- 
man “companies,” the reciprocals? 
These are the people who throw sand 
into the machinery every time a quali- 
fication bill comes up in a legislature. 

I introduced a qualification bill my- 
self in the Michigan legislature in 1919. 
I had the influence and prestige of mem- 
bership on the house insurance commit- 
tee. I got the bill out of committee and 
with the assistance of Clyde B. Smith, 
now president of our National Associa- 
tion, I got it through the house with 
fifty-one votes. Before it got to the 
senate, certain reciprocal influences 
were brought to bear and the bill was 
thrown back on the floor and lost by 
two votes. 








The difficulty in getting a qualifica- 
tion bill across in any legislature is the 
opposition of non-stock interests. They 
don’t use the class of men that sell 
85 per cent of the real insurance that 
is sold or that is in force. Qualification 
without examination is a_ delusion. 
Such would-be “insurance” men don’t 
know enough about insurance to stand 
examination. 

Another source of opposition is found 
in many of the State departments. A 
number of State insurance officials 
don’t want the examination system and 
those who do, can’t get their legisla- 
tures to appropriate the necessary 
funds. 

A further source of hostility is found 
in company managements. Hundreds 
of them fight for the privilege of ap- 
pointing every Tom and Dick in the 
country as their local agents. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Scranton, Pa., and Port 
Huron, Mich., have given the insurance 
world an exposure of local conditions 
that reveals the criminal indifference 
of companies as to agency representa- 
tion so long as their appointments 
bring in a few dollars of premium. 


Consider the trouble we have been 
and are having in Washington where 
the District of Columbia bill is under 
discussion. Who is' making that 
trouble for the agency forces? The 
legal representative of one of the larg- 
est and most influential stock companies 
in the country! 

The doctors, the lawyers, the archi- 
tects, the engineers, the public accoun- 
tants, the real estate men, have had 
their troubles in delousing their profes- 
sions but they did not have the disas- 
trous hostility and opposition that we 
have within our own lines. Bombs, 
tear gas, automatics with silencers and 
machine guns are used on the agency 
forces. 

There’s a glint of sunshine, however, 
amidst the smoke. The companies are 
beginning to realize that they must 
work with the agents if they don’t 
want the State departments to run 
their business for them. The recipro- 
cals are beginning to see the light, that 
the public won’t stand the crashes and 
the smashes; the mutuals, that they 
need qualified sales agents in their busi- 
ness just as much as the stock com- 
panies do. 

We have to work it out among our- 
selves—the companies in their organi- 
zations and we in ours, both elements 
cooperating harmoniously and efficient- 
ly for the good of all of us and particu- 
larly for tle good of the insurance buy- 
ing public. 

Very truly, 
GEORGE BROWN. 
Executive Secretary. 
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Fire Insurance Company of 
Chicago’s Statement 





Company Looks Forward to Real 
Expansion with J. N. Gilmore 
in Charge of Underwriting 


Directors of the Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago feel that expansion of 
the company’s business has been as- 
sured with the election, as announced 
in THE SPECTATOR for April 3, of J. N. 
Gilmore as vice-president and director. 

The statement of the company, as of 
December 31, prior to the beginning of 
underwriting, reported assets totaling 
$5,042,161, but of this $1,489,681 was 
due on subscriptions and $506,240 was 
organization cost, leaving current as- 
sets of $3,046,240. The capital was 
$2,000,000 and the net surplus was in 
excess of $1,045,000, of which $32,402 
was earned. 

Directors include E. H. Henning, 
Harold W. Letton, J. N. Gilmore, Wal- 
ter E. Uthe, H. O. Parsons, O. F. 
Looker, Edward G. Pauling, O. L. 
Ehlers, William F. Vanbuskirk, Charles 
L. Snyder, Charles A. Pipenhagen, 
Darby A. Day, Markham B. Orde, 
Garth B. Melson, John L. Jones, Mas- 
sey Wilson and Julius P. Schuh. 


Central Bureau Reports Progress 


Collections of earned premiums on 
cancelled policies have just passed the 
$500,000 mark and would greatly ex- 
ceed this amount if all such collections 
were reported promptly, according to 
Benjamin R. Mowry, manager of the 
Central Bureau. 

The Central Bureau has been very ef- 
fective in reducing the outstanding 
amounts of earned and_ uncollected 
premiums on canceled policies in New 
York City, and a great amount of 
credit is due Mr. Mowry, who for- 
mulated the system the bureau is using 
in this work. 





Philadelphia Fire & Marine 
Licensed in Canada 


The Philadelphia Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company has been licensed to 
transact in Canada the business of fire, 
sprinkler leakage, tornado and explo- 
sion insurance. H. C. Mills, 340 Main 
Street, Winnipeg, Man., has been ap- 
pointed the company’s Canadian chief 
agent. 


Continental’s N. Y. Branch Office 


Effective April 1, the Excelsior Un- 
derwriting Corporation, with offices in 
the Bible House, Eighth Street and 
Fourth Avenue, Borough of Manhattan, 
were appointed branch managers for 
the Continental Insurance Company. 
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Use and Occupancy Pamphlet 


A comprehensive pamphlet, in under- 
standable language, upon “Use and Oc- 
cupancy” insurance has just been issued 
by the “American Fore” group of 
Companies, under the direction of vice- 
president William F. Dooley. A fea- 
ture of the work is a chart-form 
making it possible to determine ac- 
curately and without difficulty just 
how much “U and O” insurance is re- 
quired to supply a given assured with 
complete coverage. 

“Too much stress,” says the brochure, 
“cannot be laid on the importance of 
selecting the form of use and occupancy 
insurance contract which offers the most 
complete coverage for the type of busi- 
ness earnings under consideration. 

“Just as some earnings are constant, 
or fluctuate during definite periods 
usual to certain classes of business, so, 
too, do the earnings of other classes of 
business fluctuate according to weather 
conditions or other indefinite seasonal 
influences.” 

The recently adopted blanket two- 
item co-insurance form of use and oc- 
cupancy protection, it is said, is grow- 
ing in favor with the insurance buying 
public. 


7Etna’s Boston Office 


The AStna (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany and its subsidiary, the World 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
have announced the opening of a branch 
office at 40 Broad Street, Boston, for 
the underwriting of marine and inland 
marine insurance. 
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North Carolina Has Too 
Many Fire Agents 


Insurance Commissioner Boney 
Would Have All Applicants 
Examined to Determine 
Fitness 


Dan C. Boney, State insurance com- 
missioner of North Carolina, has pre- 
pared a bill for presentation to the 1931 
General Assembly of that State pro- 
viding for examination of applicants 
for licenses as fire insurance agents 
to determine their fitness. 


Favors THE SpPEcTATOR’s Cam- 
paign 

Mr. Boney, who has expressed him- 
self as being heartily in favor of 
THE SPECTATOR’S campaign for a uni- 
form agency qualification law for fire 
and casualty insurance agents, says 
that there are two or three times as 
many agents selling fire insurance in 
North Carolina as are needed. He says 
that certainly one-half of the present 
number could take care of all the exist- 
ing business in a much more satisfac- 
tory manner than it is now handled. 
Incompetent agents, he said, who do not 
know the business, frequently mislead 
those whose property they insure with 
the result that there are difficulties in 
loss adjustment. He contends that it is 
only those who do not make a regular 
business of selling insurance, who are 
uninformed as to the policies they 
handle, and who engage in the work 
temporarily or on a part-time basis 
who should be eliminated. 





fee courtesy and promptness with 
which The Philadelphia Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company adjusts the 
claims of its policy-holders gives a certain 
confidence to the agent that is valuable 
in going after new business. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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SUCCESS 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 





— a 
60 PARK PLACE 


Assets - - - - - $2,746,716.66 
Capital - - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 
holders - - - - $1,964,260.76 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Pacific Coast Canada 
CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 
Virginia, No. and So. —— 
Carolina Texas 
HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 
Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY Co. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 
Denver New Orleans 
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This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada 













For Agency Connections Address Above, or 


Arthur H. F. Schumm 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager | 











NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO | 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 





Fire Liability Marine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 






London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Pertland 
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COMPANY 


(A New York State Stock Company) 
Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 
Bonds. 


| of BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 


MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK 
VERMONT 


HIO 
RHODE ISLAND CONNECTICUT 
PENNSYLVANIA MISSISSIPPI 
MASSACHUSETTS LOUISIANA 
DELAWARE 
MARYLAND VIRGINIA 
NEW JERSEY 
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W. U. A. Revises Rules 
at Spring Meeting 


General and Local Agencies 
to Be Entirely Divorced 
as Result of Action 


Semi-Annual Meeting Dates 


Proposed Changes in Automobile 
Rules Point of Greatest 
Interest 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—Gen- 
eral and local agencies were entirely 
divorced and regulations applying to 
the latter were greatly strengthened 
in revised rules adopted today by the 
Western Underwriters Association. The 
meeting had before it the report of 
the special committee of which John 
F. Strafford is chairman, designed 
principally to modernize the rules un- 
der which the Union long operated. 
Few changes were made in the com- 
mittee report as the various sections 
were laid before the conference which 
was unable today to finish its con- 
sideration of the rules. The meeting 
temorrow will again take them up for 
disposal before proceeding with the 
few matters of business remaining on 
the calendar and concluding with the 
election of officers the point of great- 
est interest tomorrow is expected to 
be the changes proposed in automobile 
rules. 

Among the changes adopted today 
was an amendment setting the dates 
for the semi-annual meetings as the 
third Tuesday in April and September; 


but giving the governing committee . 


authority to change the date of any 
meeting should conditions necessitate 
such action. 








Cook County Tax Muddle Reviewed 


(Concluded from page 25) 


establish the constitutionality of the 
Gisputed Section 30. 

This is a continuation of the no- 
torious Hanover Fire litigation under 
which the taxing bodies sought to 
gouge the companies. 

During the course of the legal bat- 
tling, the matter has been carried to 
the Illinois Supreme Court in ten dif- 
ferent cases, and to the United States 
Supreme Court once. In this last men- 
tioned case, the Hanover, the United 
States Supreme Court held Section 30 
tc be unconstitutional after the Illinois 
court had described it as constitutional. 
Yet when the case came back from the 
United States Court, where the de- 
cision was unanimous, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court interpreted the decision 
to mean that it was unconstitutional 
only insofar as the tax was a business 


or excise tax, and amended its earlier 
decision to read that the section was 
constitutional when the tax was con- 
sidered as a personal property tax. It 
then established the rule, that had 
been followed the half century before, 
that the receipts should be accorded 
identical equalization with tangible 
personal property. 

Yet in a later decision, that in the 
Fayart case, the Illinois Supreme Court 
unanimously held the entire section to 
be unconstitutional in accordance with 
a decision of the United States Court 
in the Quaker City Cab Company case, 
which held that non-resident corpora- 
tions should not be discriminated 
against in favor of domestic corpora- 
tions. That decision appeared to have 
settled the issue once for all, but the 
Illinois court granted a rehearing. 
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yo s my write a fair contract, to construe 
it liberally in favor of the assured and to take | 
its agents and brokers into full fellowship in 
the high privilege of serving the insuring 
public adequately, honestly and economically, 
is the creed of the Occidental Insurance Com- 
pany, as it always has been of the Fireman’s 
Fund and the Home Fire 
and Marine 
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Close to ninety men attended the Annual Dinner (pictured above) of the Eastern, New England and Southern Field 
Men of the American Group Thursday evening, April 3rd, in the sumptuous main dining room of the Newark Athletic 


Club. 


C. Weston Bailey, president of The American of Newark and two of its affiliated companies, was toastmaster, 


assisted by Lafon Riker, Special Agent, and retiring president of the Kennel Klub—the fieldmen’s own organization. 
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have You called 





ow iq when You SHOULD 
.. .orjust when You COL LD: 





S your prospect and renewal system a mass itable, scientific means of keeping their prospect 
of misplaced notes and a matter of memory? list. 
Just calling when you could? A Kardex control tells you everything you need 
to know at a glance. Every change of age, every 
renewal commission, every anniversary and due 
date are before your eyes. No chance for slip-ups 
that mean lost opportunities, lost profits. 


Or are you operating on a business basis, budg- 
eting your time, planning your work ahead, 
keeping a record of birth dates . . . calling when 
you should? The most successful insurance men 
are turning to Kardex Visible Records, the prof- With Kardex, colored signals call your attention 
to each day’s work, plan it for you and see that 
it’s carried out. You’ll find Kardex Visible Con- 
trol, as have hundreds of insurance companies 
and men, the finest business builder you can buy. 








Send the coupon now for sample cards and 
further information. 


Insurance Department 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

















REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Naturally, I’m interested in boosting my sales. Send me your sample Kardex cards on insurance. 


Address__ 
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Committee for Bretton Woods 


Boston, April 7—Agents of the 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
of New England have been advised 
recently by Charles W. Varney of 
Rochester, N. H., that the following 
will be the committees in charge of the 
1930 New England Local Agents Con- 
vention to be held at Bretton Woods in 


July: 
Speakers, program and _ entertain- 
ment: Fred R. Smith, Haverhill, 


Mass.; James L. Case, Norwich, Conn.; 
Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass. Hotel 
and registration: Charles W. Varney, 
Rochester, N. H.; Joseph T. Cole, Ken- 
nebunk, Me.; Ivan E. Lang, Water- 
ville, Me. Printing and publicity: Ed- 
‘win J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., and all 
State presidents and secretaries. Invi- 
tations: Warren S. Shaw, Brockton, 
Mass.; A. C. Mason, Rutland, Vt.; Ros- 
coe K. Noble, Northampton, Mass.; 
Frank W. Brodie, Waterbury, Conn. 
Badges: George F. T. Trask, Keene, 
N. H.; George I. Parker, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; C. Waldo Lovejoy, Bangor, Me. 
Sports and prizes: Archer C. Sander- 
son, Providence, R. I.; Donald G. North, 
New Haven, Conn.; J. Frank Demerrit, 
Exeter, N. H. Budget: Warren S. 
Shaw, Brockton, Mass.; Fred A. Nor- 
ton, Salem, Mass. Ladies’ entertain- 
ment: Mrs. C. W. Rice, Miss Gladys L. 
Cole, Mrs. I. E. Lang, Mrs. A. C. Ma- 
son, Mrs. C. W. Varney, Mrs. George I. 
Parker. 


George Proctor Honored 


In the choice of George B. Proctor 
as its president for the ensuing year, 
the Boston Protective Department made 
an excellent selection, and one that had 
the unanimous approval of the insur- 
ance fraternity here. Not only is Mr. 
Proctor alert to conditions in the local 
fire insurance business, but he is a 
student of remedial methods for the ad- 
vancement of the business. He is a 
member of one of the leading general 
agencies at Boston—Patterson, Wylde 
& Windeler—as well as being identified 
with one of the strongest groups of 
companies in the country—the Hartford 
Fire Group. Other officers elected at 
the recent meeting of the protective de- 
partment were: Arthur W. Burke, 
vice-president, and Charles W. Good- 
ing, secretary-treasurer. The new di- 
rectors include these well known Bos- 
ton fire insurance men: Willard C. 
Hill, Reginald Benting and Edward F. 
Woods. 





The New Bedford (Mass.) Board of 
Fire Underwriters has elected the fol- 
lowing officers to serve during 1930: 
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New England News and Comment 


President, John W. Paul; vice-presi- 
dent, William R. Chase; treasurer, Mil- 
ton E. Borden; secretary, Henry M. 
Slade. The committee on agents and 
brokers this year is comprised of John 
J. Dunn, Alfred F. Nye and F. M. 
Salles. 


Rhode Island “Standard” Form 


Insurance companies operating in 
Rhode Island are annoyed over the new 
“Standard” policy form which has just 
been slipped through the Rhode Island 
legislature, and is entirely different 
than any used in any other State in the 
Union. As a result of this legislation, 
the fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the State will have to print a 
new and distinct form of policy for use 
there, although the insurance commis- 
sioner has ruled that the companies 
will be permitted to use up their pres- 
ent policy forms if they so desire. A 
great deal of mystery attaches to the 
new standard form. No one seems to 
know who originated the bill, or who 
was instrumental in securing its pas- 
sage by the legislature. The insurance 
department disclaims any responsibility 
for the act, or knowledge of it; the 
Rhode Island Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation has just learned of its pas- 
sage. The change in the form of the 
policy is of small importance in itself, 
and does not alter an option formerly 
permissible through endorsement, but 
the fact that it changes the reading 
and text of the policy means that new 
policy forms will have to be printed for 
Rhode Island alone, which will be a 
considerable expense and annoyance to 
the fire insurance companies, and all 
without serving any good purpose. The 
change brought about in the standard 
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New Fire & Marine Company to 
Be Organized 


It was announced last week that a 
company which will be known as the 
American General Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company will be organized 
shortly, with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of a like amount. 

The incorporators, all of whom are 
directors of the Globe & Rutgers In- 
surance Co., are Edward C. Jameson, 
Lyman Candee, Hilary R. Chambers, 
Louis V. Bright, John N. Stearns, J. S. 
Freylinghuysen, Henry S. Thompson, 
John P. Murray, Charles E. W. 
Chambers, Charles A. Dana, Alfred M. 
Rogers, Henry B. Gardner, W. H. Pau- 
lison and Robert Kelly Prentice. 


7Etna (Fire) Appointment 
The Atna Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, has announced the appointment 
of S. L. Smith as special agent in South 
Carolina. 








form by the act of the last legislature 
is as follows: Preceding line 36, and 
becoming part of the paragraph re- 
garding the fall of buildings, have been 
placed the following italicized words: 
“Unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment endorsed herein or added hereto” 
if building or any part thereof fall. 





Joseph F. Gough, president of the 
New England Insurance Exchange, and 
special agent of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, acted in the 
capacity of master of ceremonies at 
the last meeting of the Connecticut 
Field Club, which took place on April 
7 at the University Club, Hartford, 
Conn., at 6:30 p. m. The meeting took 
the form of a round-up of the honor- 
ary members, and an attendance of sev- 
eral hundred resulted. 
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THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 











The YORKSHIRE Insurance Co., Ltd. 
LONDON & PROVINCIAL 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 


SEABOARD Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
and 


The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 








I recently had the opportunity of attending con- 
ferences of the Field-men of the Yorkshire Group of 
Companies. I find that your problems are theirs 
and that they are constantly and successfully prov- 
ing the value of a real agency organization. These 
men are at your service! 


WO Wnighine 


Field Correspondent 


HOME OFFICE 
12 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WRITE TO WRIGHTEM! 





Fire Insurance 
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Condensed Financial Statement 


DAVENPORT, 


IOWA 


As of December 31, 1929 


$ 889,268.72 
Stocks and Bonds................ *.s 2031,100:16 
95,650.09 
764,351.69 
362,451.75 
41,133.95 


Real Estate 

Real Estate Mortgages 
Miscellaneous Assets 
Interest Accrued 

Due from other companies 217,135.84 
Premiums in Process of Collection... 551,166.16 


Total Assets $3,952,258.36 


: 
| FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve from Claims and Losses....$ 711,917.26 
859,944.76 
129,538.93 


$1,701,400.95 
$1,308,300.00 
942,557.41 


Reserve from Unearned Premiums.. 
Reserve for Commission and Taxes.. 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 
Surplus to Policyholders............ 2,250,857.41 


Total Liabilities $3,952,258.36 
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OFFICERS 


W. L. TAy tor 
President 


CHARLES SHULER 
Chairman 


THEO. G. LORENZEN 
Secretary 


FRANK B. YETTER 
Vice President 


W. H. Stuart 
Asst. General Manager 


+431Re+ 


FRANK COHEN 
Vice President 


Ira A. SCHILLER 
Treasurer 


CARL SHERMAN 
General Counsel 


CHARLES PAUSNER 
Vice President 


Geo. E. DECKER 
Vice President 


CHARLES D. RoBBINS 
Chm. Finance Committee 


HaroLp HopcEs 
General Attorney 





COMPARATIVE GAINS FOR 1929 
$ 84,874.58 


“Investment Income” 
“Total Reserves” 224,919.24 
“Net Premiums” 290,340.22 
“Surplus to Policyholders”. 303,781.66 
“Premiums in Force” 365,394.25 
“Net Surplus” 495,481.66 


“Admitted Assets”......... 528,700.90 


Gain i 
Gain 1 
Gain i 
Gain i 
Gain i 
Gain i 
Gain i 


Writing all forms of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 
Accident & Health, Automobile, Burglary, 
Plate Glass, and other forms of 


Casualty Insurance 
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{| Correspondence solicited from agents in unoccupied territory } 
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Jazzing Up the Story 
of Insurance 





Henry Swift Ives Wants to 
Put the Human Appeal 
Across to the Layman 





Stress What Insurance Does 





Says the Public Will Have New 
Vision of Business If Story 
Is Told More Colorfully 


The use of new methods in the public 
relations work of the insurance business 
was urged by Henry Swift Ives in an 
address delivered at the annual banquet 
of the Insurance Federation of Illinois 
held April 9 at Chicago. Mr. Ives, who 
is special counsel for the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, 
pointed out the existing need of hu- 
manizing the insurance story in order 
to make it intelligible and attractive 
to the layman. 

“What is needed,” said Mr. Ives, “is 
an appreciation by those served by the 
institution of insurance of its sovereign 
social and economic position. There is 
color, romance and human appeal in 
such a story. Its telling, however, re- 
quires a revivalist, not a statistician; a 
prophet, not an underwriter. So far 
insurance has tried to impress itself 
upon the world by figure and tables. 
It has failed. There is need for a 
change in our approach. The picture 
should be repainted to show what insur- 
ance does, not alone what it is. For 
such a picture there is no lack of 
material.” 

In elaborating this idea Mr. Ives con- 
tinued: 

“How many people, as an illustration, 
know., that insurance is a basis of 
credit? How many people know that 
if insurance suddenly should be elim- 
inated as a factor in modern civiliza- 
tion our whole well-knit industrial sys- 
tem would collapse? How many people 
know that insurance has done more for 
the relief of human suffering and dis- 
tress than all of the laws enacted for 
that purpose during the last century? 
How many people know the beneficent 
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Commissioner Wysong’s 
Quandary 


The insurance commissioner of 
Indiana, Clarence C. Wysong, is 
protesting against “the un- 
bridled activities” of a detective 
guarantee association of that 
State which has been operating 
under the terms of the Indiana 
“horsethief detective” law and 
and which sells membership cer- 
tificates to retail merchants said 
to be similar to insurance policies. 
The commissioner’s objection is 
that the association is not under 
the supervision of the insurance 
department or subject to the in- 
surance laws as are insurance 
companies doing business in In- 
diana. He hopes to check, curb 
or bridle such unintended use of 
the provision of the horsethief 
detective law and seems to feel 
that this gift horse, if such it 
might be called, should very prop- 
erly be looked in the mouth. 











economic influence of insurance in stim- 
ulating competition—in making it 
easier for the little fellow to compete 
with the big fellow? How many people 
know of the stimulating and dynamic 
effect on trade and commerce exercised 
by the investment of insurance reserve 
funds in private enterprises? How many 
people know that insurance is democ- 
racy’s best antiseptic fer socialism, be- 
cause the man who seeks to protect his 
person and his property is not an easy 
convert to community ownership? How 
many people know the progress made 
in accident prevention work primarily 
instigated by insurance? 

“T might continue this list of ques- 
tions indefinitely. ‘None’ will almost 
answer all of them. There are of course 
a handful of people outside the insur- 
ance business who fully understand in- 
surance and who appreciate its vital 
function in modern civilized communi- 
ties. As to the great mass of citizens, 
however, insurance is more mysterious 
than the radio, more incomprehensible 
than an automobile carburetor and more 
inscrutable than the ways of Divine 
Providence.” 


Ontario Insurance Act 
Has Been Amended 





Recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioner Are 
All Adopted in Substance 





Effective September 1 





Many New Provisions and Pen- 
alties the Result of Investigation 
of Conditions in the Province 


Toronto, April 7.—The recommenda- 
tions in the recently published interim 
report of Justice Frank E. Hodgins, 
royal commissioner investigating auto- 
mobile insurance in Ontario, have al- 
ready borne fruit in the revisions of 
the Highway Traffic Act embodying the 
principles in the report, and in amend- 
ments to the Insurance Act of Ontario. 
The amendments of the two acts have 
had their reading and will become law 
on receiving royal assent. The Traffic 
Act amendments differ in form from 
the draft bill in the report, but not in 
substance. Broadly speaking, every- 
thing which the commissioner recom- 
mended has become fact. 


In future, every licensed automobile 
insurance agency and company in this 
Province will have to file with the su- 
perintendent of insurance, or with a 
statistical bureau, a record of its auto- 
mobile insurance premiums, and also of 
its loss and expense costs in Ontario. 


Another amendment which was rec- 
ommended in the report was with re- 
gard to rate adjustment. It reads as 
follows: “It shall be the duty of the 
superintendent, after due notice and a 
hearing before him, to order an adjust- 
ment of the rates for automobile insur- 
ance, whenever it is found by him that 
any such rates are excessive, inade- 
quate, unfairly discriminatory, or 
otherwise unreasonable,” and, “Any or- 
der made under this section shall not 
take effect for a period of ten days af- 
ter its date, and shall be subject to ap- 
peal within that time by any insured, 
insurer, or rating bureau, in the man- 
ner provided by section 12 of this Act.” 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 














SUBSTANTIAL 








Safe Structures 


BRIDGES of most rugged construction sup- 
ported.on massive foundations only, withstand 
the strain of heavy floods. 

COMPANIES with strong financial foundations 
and able management only, can withstand the 
strain of heavy loss. 

COMMONWEALTH meets these requirements 
and its contracts prove to be ‘‘sound structures”’ 
that will protect your clients from financial loss. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 
’ . 
Philadelphia 
W. FREELAND KENDRICK E. W. COOK 


President Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Mar. 











j Western Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 








FIRE RE-INSURANCE 





Treaty and Facultative 





Re-Insurance Corporation 
of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 





DIVISION OFFICES 


Southeast Department 
Hart Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


















Pacific Coast Department 
114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


















































THE BOOK OF THE YEAR ON 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Compiled by 
Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Five out of every six mental impressions come 
through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 
you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 
holders out of Prospects. 

This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial 
sales demonstrations. 


IT VISUALIZES 


The Need for Life Insurance Business Insurance 
Estates and Life Insurance Educational Insurance 
Programs Retireme t Income 
Life Insurance as an Investment Insurance for Young Men 
Income Insurance Insurance for Farmers 


CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES TALKS 


Price, per copy $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


at 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a ea 

















“We want 2,000 copies.. 


...1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOR!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDER WRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 


Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 


by reading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 


RUSH COUPON————_ 


O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 
Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 
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“Keeping up with the Joneses” Still 
Bugbear of Fidelity Companies 


Embezzlements, Defalcations, Simple Dishonesties 
Form 44% of Demands—Pro perty Salvage Diffi- 


cult Problem Says B. 


Unsuccessful stock market ventures, 
the desire to “keep up with the 
Joneses,” or plain, indefensible dishon- 
esty, are some of the factors to which 
is attributed the large percentage of 
claims on fidelity bonds of the Amer- 
ican Surety Company, noted by Vice- 
President B. J. McGinn, who has been 
a close student of fidelity claims for 
many years. Mr. McGinn notes that 
44 per cent of the claims made against 
the company are due to embezzlements, 
defalcations and other dishonesties cov- 
ered by fidelity bonds, and 7 per cent 
of the entire total are caused by the 
dishonesty or mishandling of funds by 
public officials. Alongside of this rec- 
ord is the fact that 35 per cent of the 
claims are in the surety field, including 
court and contract bond cases. 

The activities of the forger who has 
developed his arts in keeping with the 
complexities and myriad transactions 
of modern business life, have shown up 
with increasing frequency in the past 
few years, says Mr. McGinn. Forgeries 
are now appearing in increasing num- 
bers with evidently no particular re- 
gard either to the size of a man’s bank 
account or the amount to be received 
from the forgery. Although the meth- 
ods of preventing forgeries are improv- 
ing and the apprehension of the forger 
following the crime is more often ac- 
complished, there is an even wider 
spread activity in the field of crime 
than at any previous time. 

Paralleling the extreme proportion of 
fidelity misbehavior is an equally great 
difficulty in salvaging many securities 
and property from those who have 
made mis-steps in their business life. 
While in previous years it has frequent- 
ly been possible for the well-managed 
surety company to recover a part of 
the loss, the size of the average present- 
day loss has been a factor in reducing 
the proportion of the recovery of sal- 
vage. Mr. McGinn points out the fact 
that salvage on fidelity losses is now for 
the first time in a long while less than 
that from the surety losses, which cover 
the risks of contract and court bonds. 
This lower salvage is attributed by 
some to the fact that defaulters have, 
in many instances, been wiped out by 
the market, and by the time their defal- 
cations come to light, they have no 
longer any capital. 

Commenting upon the situation, Mr. 
McGinn says: “It is probable that this 
increase in the proportion of fidelity 
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J. McGinn 


claims is due as much to the old, old 
reason of wanting ‘to keep up with the 
Joneses’ as it is to the much discussed 
and much blamed Wall Street drop in 
security prices. Years ago we noted 


that one of the chief sources of embez- 
zlement, by those bonded by us, was an 
effort to live beyond one’s means. 


This 


losses, providing them 
facilities, etc. 





OF NEW YORK 


New York, St. Louis, 


Insurance Brokers 


Profit by Our 
National Advertising 


In leading newspapers all over the United States 
and Canada, Credit Insurance is advertised, week 
in and week out, to thousands of Manufacturers 
and Jobbers. This is one reason why 


American Credit Insurance 


is growing so rapidly year after year—and why it 
is to the advantage of the general broker to co- 
operate in the writing of our policies. Maybe you 
ought to investigate the great protective service 
we render to our many policyholders ; safeguard- 
ing their resources absolutely against bad debt 


General Insurance Brokers, iook into the selling 
possibilities of American Credit Insurance. While 
our regular agents are necessarily trained credit 
insurance specialists, still we have a plan by 
which you can co-operate with us to your definite 
profit. Check up and see if your present clients 
are protected by Credit Insurance. Then get the 
full details of our interesting proposition by writ- 
ing or phoning any of our offices. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


Chicago, 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
tlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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was, and still is, a dominant human 


characteristic. Whether or not the dis- 
honest employee uses the stock market, 
or the horses, or nothing more than a 
savings bank in which to stow his ill- 
gotten monies, these are but instru- 
ments and have little or nothing to do 
with the impulse to have available more 
than his salary and other legitimate 
income provide. 

“If any change has taken place in 
the habits of the embezzler, it has been 
a turning away from the carousing and 
night-life, to which defaulters have, in 
the past, so frequently turned. The 
other factors, such as the stock market, 
have overshadowed it. 























with efficient collection 












J. F.M*‘ FADDEN, erssivane 
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NOW READY 


Do You Know— 








The New Standard Disability Provision Adopted for the First Time in 1930? 
That 75 Leading Companies Issued New Policies in 1929-1930? 
That 60 Leading Companies Adopted New Rates in 1929-1930? 











The Only Book That Contains Them All in Full Is 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


1930 EDITION 













You Must 
Be-Up-to-Date What Others Think of 


Know About the Other Company THE HANDY GUIDE 


Be the Life Insurance Service Expert 







Certainly your last edition of the Handy Guide to 
Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, just re- 
ceived, is perfection itself, and if you should increase 


You Will Need the price fourfold no progressive agent could afford 
to be without it—James B. Day. 


THE HANDY GUIDE This work, which is standard in the United States, 
like all the publications issued by The Spectator 
for 1930 Company, has been most carefully compiled and is 


reliable—ZJnsurance and Finance Chronicle, Montreal. 
Because Unlike Any Other Book It 

















I furnish all my agents with The Life Insurance 







Gives Complete Policy Forms, Special Policy Policyholders’ Pocket Index, and the Handy Guide 
Forms, Rates, New Disability Provisions and to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, which 
Double Indemnity Clauses and Declaration in I regard as the most practical and valuable book 





which a life agent can have—James Q. Barcus. 





Application of 170 Leading American and 
Canadian Companies 





ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Shows Annuity Rates in Full - Be a Leader in Your Business 
Publishes Industrial Rates and Policies % 
Contains All Important Reserve Tables Special Club Rates 























Price per copy, $4.00 ttt tt tt EEE EET yy Ty TT 
Thumb Indexed Edition, $4.35 THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

243 West 39th St, New York 
Special Club Rates = <n 


Gentlemen : 
Please send me...... copies of The Handy Guide, 1930 Edition, at 
$4 per copy.. Thumb indexed edition, $4.35. 


(My company is mentioned below so that I may receive the special 
company rate) 









The Spectator Company 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


Publishers 
243 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
_ CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Proposes Mercantile 
Air Marine Service 


Horatio Barber Would Raise 
Status of Commercial 
Aviators 


Also an Aid to Safety 


American Transoceanic Air Op- 
eration Would Also Be Ben- 
efited by Such a Scheme 


DetroIT, MicH., April 7.—As a 
means of raising the status of the 
personnel of commercial air pilots and 
improving the safety of commercial 
aviation, Horatio Barber, of New York, 
president of Aero Underwriters, to- 
day, before the Safety Conference of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, Inc., in session here, 
advocated the establishment of an or- 
ganized professional mercantile air 
marine service, fashioned after the 
Mercantile Marine Service. 

Mr. Barber presented his plan as 
an alternative less expensive and bur- 
densome than a supervisory system in 
the form of bureaucratic supervision of 
flying operations. Under the plan pre- 
sented by Mr. Barber, pioneer and 
leading world underwriter of aviation 
risks, the American commercial pilots 
would be raised from “aerial chauf- 
feurs” to an executive rank issued by 
a responsible authority, while those di- 
recting flying operations of aerial 
fleets would be something more than 
“glorified garage managers.” 

Aside -from developing greater in- 
dividual responsibility and efficiency, 
and “thereby improving the safety of 
commercial aviation,” Mr. Barber 
pointed out that the plan might prove 
of great value in supporting the de- 
velopment of American transoceanic 
commercial air operations and in the 
case of national emergency. Mr. Bar- 
ber made the suggestion that in the 
event such a plan was placed in oper- 
ation, it should be operated “by the 
aviation industry for that industry, co- 
operating with the Department of 
Commerce, but avoiding entanglement 
with organizations outside of or in- 
experienced in aviation.” 


Inland Marine Department for 
Great American 


On April 4 the Great American In- 
surance Company and affiliated com- 
panies opened an inland marine insur- 
ance department, at the New York City 
office at 1 Liberty Street. 

John H. Barghusen is in charge. 
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Newark Companies May Be 
Moved to St. Louis 


Marquette-Easton Finance Corp. 
Said to Be Considering Such 
Action 


St. Louis, Mo., April 4.—It is prob- 
able that the general offices of the Inde- 
pendent Bonding & Casualty Company 
and the National Guaranty Fire Insur- 
ance Company, both of Newark, N. J., 
control of which was recently acquired 
by the Marquette-Easton Finance Cor- 
poration of St. Louis, Mo., will be moved 
to St. Louis and the bonding company 
consolidated with the Prudential Cas- 
ualty & Surety Company which is 
owned by the same interests. 

The Marquette-Easton Company ac- 
quired slightly more than 50 per cent of 
the stock of the two Newark companies 
for approximately $600,000 in cash and 
stock of the Marquette-Easton Com- 
pany. The Newark companies have as- 
sets totaling about $1,700,000. 

The National Guaranty Fire has 
$300,000 capital and $800,000 in sur- 
plus and the Independent Bonding and 
Casualty Company has $250,000 capital 
and $250,000 surplus. 

The Marquette-Easton corporation 
was formed by C. Leonard Schnell, its 
president, in 1923 as an industrial loan 
company and two years ago it was con- 
verted into a holding company. It is 
capitalized for $1,000,000 of which 
$300,000 has been paid-in, William M. 
Baldwin, president of the Prudential 
Casualty & Surety Company, is vice- 
president of the holding company and 
has been elected chairman of the board 
for the two Newark companies. John 
R. Shields remains as president of the 
two companies. 


/Etna Co-Signer on Large Con- 
tract Bond 


Manager M. T. Slade, of the Wheel- 
ing branch office of the AStna Casualty 
and Surety Company, reports that on 
March 26 the A%tna executed, as co- 
signer, a bond of $3,236,000 on behalf 
of the George A. Fuller Company of 
New York City. This unusually large 
bond runs in favor of the State of West 
Virginia, covering the contract for the 
construction of the third and final unit 
of the State Capitol at Charleston, W. 
Va. 

This business was written through 
R. P. DeVan of the DeVan and Com- 
pany agency of Charleston and John 
A. Ingersoll of New York and Hart- 
ford. Mr. DeVan is well known in the 
insurance fraternity, having formerly 
been president of the National Assc- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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Bureau Branch Help to 
Phila Underwriters 


Office of National Bureau 
Will Promulgate and 
Check Rates 


Plan Followed Elsewhere 


Hope That Aggravating Auto- 
mobile Situation Will 
Be Bettered 


PHILADELPHIA, April 7.—Feeling the 
need of an active branch of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, such as is now 
in operation in Chicago, Detroit, and 
other cities, the Casualty Underwrit- 
ers Association of Philadelphia, about 
two months ago, appointed a committee 
which, after a series of conferences 
with bureau executives, won their 
point. 

The committee was composed of A. 
H. Reeve, chairman, Travelers; John 
Donahue, Maryland Casualty, and 
Theodore A. Engstrom, Aetna. 

The Philadelphia Bureau branch, at 
the beginning, will have jurisdiction 
over the automobile business, but will 
later extend its operations to include 
other lines. 

It will promulgate rates, check rates 
and, it is believed, eliminate many of 
the bad practices now existing in 
Philadelphia. 

The automobile business has long 
been a sore spot in Philadelphia; par- 
ticularly from non-bureau companies. 
Only recently an effort to check cut- 
rate competition was made by the 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters As- 
sociation of Philadelphia when it elimi- 
nated the semi-suburban classification, 
making that class part of the suburban 
classification with suburban rates. 

Members of the association are ex- 
ceedingly hopeful that casualty con- 
ditions in Philadelphia will rapidly 
change for the better once the Bureau 
branch begins functioning. 


American Bonding Co.’s Cali- 
fornia Appointments 


SAN FRANcISco, April 5.—Appoint- 
ment of James Rolph, Jr., Landis & 
Ellis as general agents, and Charles E. 
Cole as resident vice-president in San 
Francisco has been announced by the 
American Bonding Company. The com- 
pany succeeds the New York Indemnity 
in the office which is general agent also 
for the London Guarantee and a num- 
ber of fire companies. 
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Satisfying Service 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
writes policy contracts that meet the 
needs of the people; assists its agents in 
presenting these contracts; and gives to 


policyholders a service that satisfies. 


The 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 

























The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern ferms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
birthday. 


years next 


60 
IN BUST RIAL PS. are in =. IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are — ws respect. 


DINARY POLICI . meshed SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
AL AND PERMANENT, DISABILITY CLAUSES and —- 
EMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Emdorsemen' 


A Home Life policy brings peace of 
mind to the man who loves his family. 


Basil S. Walsh, President P. J omg y+ Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EXPANSION 
This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
that 

“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 


Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND 
FREDERICK 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


ROCKVILLE 
WESTMINSTER 
















ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders. .... $31,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force, Over. . $146,507,221.00 













Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 

Disability Benefits, Dividends 

Liberal Contracts for Agents Huh | 

If interested, write maa HH 

NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO | 


D. B. MORGAN, President “ 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER ¢ 
SEATTLE es 






















Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
Be et, a ee eae ... . . $29,000,000 
Benefits Paid since Organization over...... $39,500,000 
For further information write to 
THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 








FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 





Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


Franklin W. Fort 
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Unemployment Not Fault of 
Workmen’s Compensation 





Broening Statement “Absurd,” 
Says Vice-President Mason, 
in Emphatic Disapproval 


BALTIMORE, April 7.—Commenting on 
the statement of Henry Broening, 
president of the Baltimore Federation 
of Labor, that workmen’s compensation 
insurance was forcing workers between 
the ages of thirty-five and fifty out of 
their jobs, as reported in THE SPECTA- 
tor of March 27, S. Blount Mason, Jr., 
vice-president in charge of compensa- 
tion insurance of the United States Fi- 
delity and Guarantee Company, offered 
emphatic contrary opinion. In taking up 
the cudgel for his and other companies, 
Mr. Mason forcefully denied that the 
companies offered inducements in the 
way of reductions for young men as 
charged by Mr. Broening. 

“The statement made by Henry 
Broening, president of the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor, in a recent pub- 
lication that thousands of workers be- 
tween the ages of thirty-five and fifty 
are being forced out of work by work- 
men’s compensation insurance for the 
reason that inducements in the form of 
lower rates are offered to employers 
who contract to keep their personnel 
under the age of thirty-five, is perfect- 
ly absurd,” Mr. Mason said. 

“This charge is in line with other 
sensational statements now circulating 
in regard to the cause of unemploy- 
ment, and is: untrue in every particu- 
lar; at least as far as stock casualty 
insurance companies are concerned, and 
I feel certain is untrue as to other in- 
surance companies. 

“Rates for workmen’s compensation 
insurance are fixed by bureaus and 
based upon experience, which takes no 
account of relative ages of personnel. 
And the companies are obliged to ad- 
here to such rates. There would be no 
reason for discriminating against the 
elderly through contracts such as are 
alleged in this story—even if possible. 
Our statistics do not show that they are 
undesirable risks, and in practice we 
ignore the ages of employees of our 
compensation policyholders altogether.” 


7Etna Agency Meetings 


A series of agency production confer- 
ences will be held during April by the 
Aitna Casualty and Surety Company 
and the Accident and Liability Depart- 
ment of the 48tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, it has been announced by Vice- 
President W. L. Mooney in charge of 
production of the casualty and surety 
lines for the A2tna companies. 
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© Marceau 


© Blank-Stoller 


Lester S. Moore, recently elected vice-president of the American Surety Com- 

pany, and W. E. McKell, vice-president of the same carrier, who was recently 

elected executive vice-president of the New York Casualty Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the American Surety. 





Federal Surety Company 


The year of 1929 was a good one 
for the Federal Surety Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, as shown by its an- 
nual statement. Total assets as of 
December 31, 1929, were $3,952,258, 
among which are included the follow- 
ing items: Cash, $889,268; stocks and 
bonds, $1,031,100; real estate, $95,650; 
real estate mortgages, $764,351; mis- 
cellaneous assets, $362,451; interest 
accrued, $41,133; due from other com- 
panies, $217,135; premiums in process 
of collection, $551,166. The cash capi- 
tal is $1,308,300 and the net surplus 
$942,557, making the surplus to policy- 
holders $2,250,857. The reserve for 
claims and losses was given as $711,- 
917, reserve for unearned premiums, 
$859,944 and the reserve for commis- 
sions and taxes, $129,538. 

The gains for 1927 are interesting. 
These are summarized as_ follows: 
Gain in investment income, $84,874; in 
total reserves, $224,919; in net -pre- 
miums, $290,340; in surplus to policy- 
holders, $303,781; in premiums in force, 
$365,394; in net surplus, $495,481 and 
in net admitted assets, $528,700. The 
company writes all forms of fidelity 
and surety bonds, accident and health, 
automobile, burglary, plate glass and 
other forms of casualty insurance. 
Charles Shuler is chairman of the 
board and W. L. Taylor is president. 


C. J. Tichenor Joins Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. 


Charles J. Tichenor, for the past 
year on the staff of the Western Insur- 
ance Review of St. Louis, Mo., has 
joined the Fidelity & Casualty Company 
and is now traveling Iowa out of the 
St. Louis office. He was formerly a fire 
and casualty field man. 


U. S. F. & G. Promotions 
BALTIMORE, March 31.—The United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
announces the following promotions in 
the field forces: 
C. H. Norcoot, special agent for the 


Arkansas district, with headquarters 
at Little Rock. He was formerly pay- 


roll auditor at the Memphis, Tenn., of- 
fice. 

J. W. Musil, formerly safety engineer 
at Des Moines, Iowa, promoted to spe- 
cial agent at Sioux City. 


The Great American Lloyds, Inc., is 
the name of a new company being or- 
ganized with headquarters in Birming- 
ham. 











Able and conscientious agents 
whose aim is to build a last- 
ing business appreciate the cus- 
tomer-satisfying service of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BONDING and INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 








SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty Insurance 

















Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


ip A Jefferson Steniiedd 


Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


























New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE -WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








A NEW AND COMPLETE 


STATE MUTUAL MANUAL 


IS HELPING AGENCY OFFICES TO RENDER 
PROMPT, ACCURATE SERVICE TO AGENTS AND 
POLICYHOLDERS. 











INCORPORATED 1844 — EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 























1824 1930 


Over a Century O'd 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 
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Fitted and Trained for 


Volume Production 


Personal supervision and training by experienced 
fleld men; proven sales plans, constructed to fit NN 
actual fleld conditions; the most modern of policy NS 
forms; spell volume production and financial in- NS 
dependence for enthusiastic, capable representatives 
when backed by complete home office co-operation. 

Des Moines Life offers all of these to men who 
join this strong, aggressive institution. 


Be a “Co-operator” and Prosper 
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SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 





NATIONAL 


Total claims paid 30 years ending 
December 31, 1929, $71,215,892.67 








C. A. CRAIG, President Ww. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE - - - - TENN. 





Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
f 


° 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 
NARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 




















occeeri one 











1857 1930 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 
liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Illinois Casualty Men Plan 
Banner Event 





Casualty Sales Congress This 
Year Will Be Outstanding 
Affair 

Cuicaco, ILu., April 8.—Attendance 
of one thousand at both the sales lec- 
tures and luncheon is the goal set by 
the Casualty Field Club of Illinois for 
the Third Annual Casualty Sales Con- 
gress to be held at the La Salle Hotel 
May 5. The club is determined to make 
the third venture an outstanding suc- 
cess, which, with the remarkable suc- 
cesses accorded the first two con- 
gresses, will show that the Casualty 
Sales Congress is a permanent event. 
The local field men expect to place 
their Sales Congress in the forefront 
of the new movement of Casualty In- 
surance Education. 

The Casualty Sales Congress was 
originated by the local casualty field 
men, and the widespread acknowledg- 
ment of the importance of the event is 
seen in the fact that the lecturers for 
this year include John H. Eglof, of the 
Travelers, for automobile; James M. 
Rainey, of the Caldwell organization, 
for personal accident; Spencer Welton, 
of the New York Indemnity, for bonds, 
and J. A. Giberson, to discuss the 
agent’s viewpoint. 

The speakers committee has pledged 
to have a man of outstanding promi- 
nence for the luncheon. 


Corroon & Reynolds in 1929 


(Concluded from page 25) 

dends, interest and earnings of wholly 
owned subsidiaries during 1929 showed 
a large increase over the previous year 
and, without regard to income from 
other sources, which was considerable, 
exceeded 21/3 times the above divi- 
dend requirement. 

“It will be of interest to stockholders 
to know that the insurance companies 
under the management of your corpo- 
ration and its wholly owned affiliated 
companies, reported assets, as of Dec. 
31, 1929, of approximately $75,000,000, 
with capital, surplus and voluntary re- 
serve funds of approximately $40,000,- 
000, of which over $11,000,000 was 
represented by cash in banks. These 
companies are represented by approxi- 
mately 12,000 agents located in the 
principal cities and towns throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

“Net premium income produced 
through wholly owned operating com- 
panies during 1929 amounted to $31,- 
001,599.86, as compared to $15,863,- 
456.84 in 1928, an increase of 95.4 per 
cent. 
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European Insurance 
Head Is Optimistic 





E. Hurlimann Discusses Eco- 
nomic Conditions Here 


and Abroad 





Increase in Moral Hazard 





Expects Continuance of Favor- 
able Trend and Renewed 
Activity in All Branches 


E. Hurlimann, general manager of 
the Swiss Reinsurance Company and 
Prudentia Re- and Coinsurance Com- 
panies, Zurich, Switzerland, managing 
director of the European General Re- 
insurance Company, London and di- 
rector of the North American Reassur- 
ance Company, New York, has been 
spending several weeks in the United 
States. He sailed yesterday for 
Europe. 

Mr. Hurlimann is a most important 
figure in the European insurance 
world and is hardly less well known in 
America where his companies do a 
large life, fire and casualty reinsur- 
ance business, and to which he has for 
many years been a frequent visitor. 

In discussing with a representative 
of THE SPECTATOR insurance condi- 
tions at the present time both here and 
abroad, Mr. Hurlimann was optimistic. 
He said that insurance conditions in 
Europe are not very favorable at the 
present time for the competition is 
very keen and has resulted in in- 
creased costs in securing the business 
and in rate cutting. The unsatisfactory 
economic condition, largely due to the 
war and the political difficulties fol- 
lowing it, has delayed the straighten- 
ing out of matters there, he said, and 
he added that the lack of stability has 
brought about in many countries an 
increase in the moral hazards. It is 
to be hoped, he said, that now that the 
Young Plan has been adopted condi- 
tions will improve and that will un- 
doubtedly lead to renewed activity in 
all branches of economic life so that 
we may look forward with confidence 
to the future after the long period of 
readjustment following the war and 
the various phases of inflation through 
which we have passed. 

Mr. Hurlimann said that he felt 
that the financial difficulties which the 
United States experienced during the 
end of the past year had helped to ac- 
centuate the already unsatisfactory 
conditions in Europe. He said that the 
economic interests of the United States 
and of Europe are so closely linked up 
together that serious complications 


Al 


Will Whip Indemnity Co. of 
America Into Shape 





Chicago Fidelity and Casualty 
Will Refinance Carrier Prior 
to Reinsurance Deal 


CuicaGgo, April 8.—Election of a per- 
manent executive organization for the 
new Chicago Fidelity and Casualty will 
be made at the first formal meeting of 
its board of directors, which will be held 
April 16, according to Darby A. Day. 
The present officers are expected to be 
continued. 


The directors also will take up the 
financial aid that is to be extended to 
the Indemnity Company of America in 
order to firmly establish the company 
prior to reinsuring its business in the 
new Chicago company. This plan pro- 
vides for the sale of 10,000 additional 
shares of $10 Indemnity Company stock 
at $20 each, thus raising the capital to 
$350,000 and adding $100,000 to the 
surplus, making the latter approxi- 
mately $134,000. Permission to make 
this change has been asked of the 
Missouri Insurance Department, the 
Indemnity’s home State. 


It is the plan of the Chicago Fidelity 
and Casualty, after it begins under- 
writing, to consolidate the Indemnity 
company’s business with the parent 
company, but to maintain the Indem- 
nity as the automobile department. 


W. B. Mann Quits Ocean 


William Bruce Mann, for the psat 
twenty-three years associated with 
Ocean Accident & Grauantee Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., latterly Assistant Manager 
of the United States Branch, and since 
its organization, Superintendent of 
Agencies of the Columbia Casualty 
Company, has given the Company his 
resignation, to be effective June 30. 








such as this country has experienced 
are bound to bring their influences to 
bear on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Discussing America, Mr. Hurlimann 
said that he believed that insurance 
business in this country for some time 
te come would feel the effect of the 
1929 stock market collapse and that 
it had brought with it an increase of 
moral hazard here as it would in any 
other country. He said that, fund- 
amentally economic conditions in the 
United States seemed to him eminent- 
ly sound, and he expected that we can 
look to a continuance of favorable con- 
ditions in the insurance world in gen- 
eral and that it is to be hoped that 
good underwriting results will help 
companies here to bear the ever in- 
creasing burden of the cost of secur- 
ing the business. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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To Assist Our Agents 









“It Is the Most Easily Sold 
Policy I Ever Saw” 


That is what an experienced agent, new with the 
National Life, says about the Universal Policy. The 
records being made by a host of new agents and a lot of 
old ones lead us to believe this statement is correct. 

The Universal Policy and the National Life Company 
offer these advantages to the policyholder and the 











The developing of practi- 
cal ways and means of as- 






agent— 
For the Policyholder: 


Company is purely mutual. 
Policies are participating. 






sisting in the location and 






placement of contracts is 













Whole Life rate for death during premium payi 
period. 

Men and women risks written same rate. 

Unusually low premium. 


one of our first duties to 
our agents... and will be! 


insurance age and original basic rate. 
Juvenile policies. 

S Children’s Educational Policy. 

Expectancy Term policy. 


For the Agent: 


Free Direct Mail Advertising service. 
es Promotion Department to help agents. 
Non-medical privileges. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


renewal commission. 


found in any other one standard life insurance policy. 
Tie up with a real human institution. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 





















































A BRAND NEW BOOK—JUST OFF PRESS 
America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable Information 
as to Life Insurance for Agents, Business and Professional Men 
By Morris Pike, LL.B., BS. 


the the informative work entitled AMERICA INsURES ITSELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important sub- 
ject of life insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and laymen, lawyers and medical men by 
the clearness and lucidity with which life insuranceand its uses are described. 

The author first briefly outlines the history, growth and development of life insurance and then sets 
forth in a very readable and understandable way the needs for and purposes of such insurance. He 
shows how such protection is adaptable to the various conditions and responsibilities of life, and tells 
of the different forms of policies by which life insurance is made to satisfy the particular needs of 
each purchaser. He further discusses the question as to what form of life insurance is best fitted to 
meet particular types of needs, and how much life insurance should be carried by the average individual. 

An agent who has a client who carries a considerable line of insurance but who ought to have more, 
would do well to present his client with a copy of AMERICA INSURES ITSELF, in order to awaken a 
new interest and lead him to amplify his protection and meet all his needs therefor. 

AMERICA INSuRES ITSELF is well printed on excellent paper and is substantially bound in cloth. 


Price, per copy, $3. 
Discount in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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After the first year, limited payments and Endow- 
ments pay face of policy plus everything deposited over 


Limited Payments and Endowments can be changed 
without examination to lower premium forms at original 


Fine working agreement with liberal first year and 


An exclusive new policy with features and benefits not 
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The attorney general of Illinois has 
ruled that insurance companies may 
not invest their funds in stock of build- 
ing and loan associations. 





Senate Bill 232, introduced in the 
Mississippi legislature, provides for 
equalization of the assessment of prop- 
erty for the imposition of ad valorem 
taxes and to require certain insurance 
agents to file with the county tax 
assessors a copy of insurance policies 
issued and requiring that said tax 
assessors to file and preserve same, and 
to provide penalty for violation. The 
purpose of this bill appears to be to 
assist tax assessors in fixing the value 
of property to be taxed, and, inci- 
dentally, to give insurance agents con- 
siderable extra and wunremunerated 
work. 





According to an opinion by Attorney 
General O. E. Carlstrom of Illinois, a 
stock accident and health insurance 
company of another State which wishes 
to issue accident and health policies in 
Illinois providing for a funeral bene- 
fit in the event of death, must have a 
capital of $200,000 and must comply 
with the provisions concerning the ad- 
mission of foreign life insurance com- 
panies. A mutual casualty company, 
however, may provide funeral benefits 
up to $100 without such benefits being 
construed as being life insurance, but 
this provision is not contained in the 
provisions relating to stock casualty 
companies. 





A bill to increase the amount payable 
under workmen’s compensation law for 
funeral expenses has been passed by the 
Massachusetts House, as has also a bill 
to increase the maximum and minimum 
amounts of compensation payable to 
injured employees under the workmen’s 
compensation law. 





Senate Bill No. 64 in New Jersey in- 
tended to clarify the insurance statute 
to permit increases of paid in capital 
stock in excess of $50,000, has been 
signed by the Governor. 

In the New Jersey legislature Senate 
Bill No. 65 has been reported favorably. 
Its purpose is to. amend the statutes 
to require that a company shall not 
commence business under sub-divisions 
7 and 8 of the Act unless it has a capi- 
tal stock of at least $250,000 with an 
additional $50,000 for every other kind 
of insurance it is authorized to transact. 
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Insurance™ Tr the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


A bill (Senate 81) has been signed 
by the Governor of New York to amend 
the law so as to permit preliminary 
term insurance on industrial policies 
for not more than one year. 





A New Jersey bill (Assembly No. 
108) which has been signed by the 
Governor raises the limit of insurance 
permitted to be taken out by parents 
or guardians on minors. 





A special questionnaire has been sent 
out by Superintendent of Insurance 
Albert Conway, of New York, in re- 
lation to automobile fleet insurance. It 
must be returned by April 15 to the 
New York City office and must list 
alphabetically by the name of the in- 
sured all automobile fleet policies 
written by the company covering five 
or more cars in whole or in part in the 
State of New York, and effective dur- 
ing the month of March, 1930. In con- 
nection with each fleet policy, must be 
given the number of the policy, name 
and address of the insured, number of 
automobiles covered, the amount of the 
premium and the name of the broker 
or agent. ; 

The same information is required to 
be given separately as to policies ex- 
piring in March, 1930, which have not 
been renewed and the reason for not 
renewing each of such policies. 





A bill introduced by Charles W. Mer- 
riam, which would amend sub-division 
1 of section 341-a of the Insurance Law, 
New York, has passed the House. It 
would increase the minimum amount of 
surplus necessary for a mutual auto- 
mobile casualty insurance corporation 
from $100,000 to $300,000. A hearing 
was held on this bill and the objection 
was raised that it applies only to do- 
mestic companies and also that it was 
more stringent than portions of the 
Law applying to other companies, such 
as workmen’s compensation mutuals, 
etc. Superintendent Conway stated 
that the class of companies to which 
the bill principally applied was engaged 
mostly in writing taxicab insurance, 
which latter class was characterized as 
being more hazardous than insurance on 
private vehicles. 





The Senate bill in the New York leg- 
islature which would amend Section 128 
so as to make the duration of every 
fire insurance corporation subject to 
the provisions of the chapter perpetual, 
has been passed by the House. 


43 


Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway, New York, has agreed not to 
urge the passage at this session of the 
legislature of the two departmental 


bills (Assembly 1847 and Assembly 
1848) to amend the insurance law with 
respect to rate making associations so 
as to bring inland marine insurance 
under closer supervision. 





In Kansas, Judge Pollock of the 
United States District Court has dis- 
missed all pending suits which held up 
the fire insurance compromise lately 
agreed upon by Kansas State officials 
and about 150 stock fire insurance com- 
panies, so that the Insurance Com- 
missioner will now be able to refund 
about $3,000,000 of premiums which 
have been impounded in that State. 





In the New York Legislature the bill 
to create a commission to study com- 
pulsory automobile insurance was de- 
feated, as was also a bill to establish 
an exclusive State fund for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 





The Pennsylvania ruling as to the ef- 
fect that concerns operating laundries 
and collecting from their patrons any 
sums in the nature of insurance pre- 
miums by aiding in eonducting insur- 
ance business and violating the State 
law unless they are duly licensed as in- 
surance agents for the company carry- 
ing the risk. 

A bill in the New York Legislature to 
amend section 55 of the Insurance Law 
relative to insurance without consent 
of the insured and raising the amount 
that ean be purchased on the lives of 
minors, has been passed by both House 
and Senate and has gone to the Gov- 
ernor. 


The old age pension bill of the New 
York Legislature was passed by the 
Assembly and sent to the Governor. It 
aims to provide financial -relief to resi- 
dents of New York over 70 years of 
age and who have resided in that State 
for at least ten years and who are in 
need of assistance. A companion bill 
to create a division in the Department 
of the Social Welfare to administer the 
old age pension Act, has passed both 
houses and been sent to the Governor. 








A new law in South Carolina re- 
quires contract surety bonds for the 
State Highway Department in districts 
and counties to be written by agents 
resident in the respective counties in 
which work is to be done. 

Another new law in South Carolina 
relates to the construction of insurance 
contracts providing for automatic 
sprinklers or other fire prevention de- 
vices. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRE 18s 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Tue SpectTaror, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1930. 


State of New York 
County of New York lets. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas J. V. Cullen, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of Tug 
SPECTATOR, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of th eaforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverese of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, The 
Spectator Company, 243 West 39th St, 
New York; Editor, Thomas J. V. Cullen, 
243 West 39th St., New York; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager, Loughton 
T. Smith, 243 West 39th St., New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

American Business Publishers, Inc., 239 
West 39th St..New York (Stockholders of 
American Business Publishers, Inc. owning 
in excess of one per cent); United Pub- 
lishers Corporation, 239 West 39th St., New 
York (Stockholders of the United Pub- 
lishers Corporation owning in excess of one 
per cent) ; United Business Publishers, Inc., 
239 West 39th St., New York (Stockholders 
of United Business Publishers, Inc. owning 
in excess of one per cent); C. S. Baur, 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y¥.; George H. Buzby, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Anna B. Frank, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y.; Fritz J. Frank, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y.; Lee, Higginson & Co. (Partner- 
ship], New York, N. Y.; C. A. Musselman, 
Philadelphia, a.s A.-C. Pearson, Montclair, 

J.; Lelia C. Pearson, Montclai r,. IN. J.; 
Frederick C. Stevens, 325 West End ae. 
New York; (A) Frederic C. —— Co.; 
Prospect Terrace, Montclair, N 

NOTE: (A) Stockholders of Frederic C. 
Stevens Co.: Velma S. Stevens, 325 West 
End Ave., New York ; 
325 West End Ave., 
Stevens, 325 West End Ave., New York; 
Frederic C. By 325 West End Ave., 
New York; Ruth S. Kane, Montclair, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
American Business Publications, Inc., has 
no bonds nor mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the:owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the stock, 
by Bie or other securities than as so stated 

m. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is. (This 
information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 

THomas J. V. CULLEN, 
(Signature of editor) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
1st day of April, 1930. 

[SBAL] Jutia C. H. ALLEN. 
Notary Public, New York County Clerk’s 
No. 170, Register’s No. 2A-131. Commis- 

sion expires March 30, 1932. 
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Insurance Conditions in Japan 


Much Progress Has Been Made in Recent Years and 
Both Foreign and Native Compames Have 
Greatly Increased Their Business 


By WALTER BUCHLER 


shown itself so eager to become 

modernized in its commerce and 
industry as has Japan. In insurance, 
too, Japan has made rapid progress, 
and at the present moment, at least 
outwardly, she has an underwriting sys- 
tem equal to any in the world. There 
are thirty-four foreign insurance com- 
panies operating in Japan, and in spite 
of the disadvantage they are under 
through having to make deposits of 
$75,000 for life insurance and $50,000 
for property insurance before they are 
able to obtain permission from the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry to 
commence operations. The amount of 
these deposits is liable to be increased 
in special circumstances. 


N: other nation in the Orient has 


Keen Competition 


Japanese insurance companies have 
to comply with the regulations of the 
same department, which call for an an- 
nual statement of transactions and pe- 
riodical inspection of their books by its 
officials. All branches of Japanese 
models were based on western prac- 
tices, but, in spite of this, insurance in 
Japan is not as sound as it is here or 
in Europe. In fire insurance there is 
keen competition among all Japanese 
companies, rates are cut, rebates given 
by agents on their own responsibility, 
and other unbusinesslike methods re- 
sorted to. Owing to this instability of 
Japanese insurance, foreign companies, 
by strictly following western practices, 
have been, and still are, able to do 
sound business in Japan. The Japanese 
public has confidence in them, and 
prompt settlement of claims—when jus- 
tified, which is not always the case— 
has led many people in Japan to give 
preference to foreign companies, even 
if the rates of Japanese firms were 
lower. 

Fires are extraordinarily frequent in 
Japan, especially toward the end of the 
year, when accounts have to be settled 
up before the new year. Japanese 
houses are built very flimsily and prac- 
tically entirely of wood. The Japanese 
cook their food over open fires (on 
charcoal embers in a “hibachi’”—big 
earthenware bowl), the electric wiring 
is often faulty, poor fuses are by no 
means uncommon, and hence the fre- 
quency of fires, which generally cause 
a whole block of houses to burn down, 
not merely the one where the fire 
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started. Insurance rates in Japan are, 
accordingly, higher than elsewhere. 
There are at present fifty Japanese in- 
surance companies engaged partly or 
wholly in fire insurance, while foreign 
companies participating in this form 
of business number twenty-six. 


Life Insurance 


The war brought prosperity to life 
assurance in Japan, and this type of 
business is tending to increase and be- 
come more and more popular among all 
classes of Japanese. With the rapid 
industrialization of the country, the 
people have had more money to spend, 
and part of their savings now go 
toward taking out- policies for life as- 
surance. At present, Japanese life as- 
surance companies are more reliable 
than fire insurance companies in Japan 
and their earnings have steadily in- 
creased. There are three foreign com- 
panies in Japan engaged in life assur- 
ance business, and they, too, are doing 
a fair business, their earnings increas- 
ing considerably in recent years. The 
mortality tables adopted by Japanese 
companies are compiled from the Amer- 
ican Experience Table, Farr’s Table, 
the experience of three Japanese com- 
panies, and Table Two of the Japanese 
Bureau of Statistics, and are fairly 
conservatively calculated, as the fol- 
lowing returns show: 

Percentage of actual deaths to esti- 
mated deaths: Minimum, 65.84 persons 
(insured value, 57.20); maximum, 
129.55 persons (insured value, 143.- 
84); average, 92.51 persons (insured 
value, 87.50). 

The State also offers life and endow- 
ment policies, this form of business be- 
ing transacted at all the post offices in 
Japan, which number about 8000. The 
age limits are from twelve to sixty, and 
the endowments range from $10 to 
$175. This form of assurance has be- 
come quite popular with the Japanese. 
If the insured person dies through any 
cause except an infectious disease with- 
in two years of the issue of the policy, 
state endowment policies are not paid 
in full, while bonuses are paid on all 
policies maturing after five years. 

Shipbuilding in Japan, as well as her 
merchant marine, have come to the fore 
within a comparatively short time, and 
marine insurance has become a profit- 
able business with insurance com- 
panies. A fair amount of marine in- 








Mr. Buchler is an Englishman 
who is at the present time visit- 
ing in the United States. He 
spent ten years in the Far East, 
where he was connected with a 
prominent British fire insurance 
company in Japan and China. He 
speaks and reads both Chinese 
and Japanese. Mr. Buchler has 
written extensively for leading fi- 
nancial, trade and economic jour- 
nals in Great Britain.—Editor’s 
Note. 











surance is placed with foreign com-. 
panies in Japan and considerable re- 
insurance effected in New York, Lon- 
don and elsewhere. Thirty-six Japanese 
and fifteen foreign companies are at 
present engaged in marine insurance 
business in Japan. 

Burglary is nothing very uncommon 
in Japan, and the Japanese police have 
not yet shown any particular efficiency 
or anxiety in hunting down thieves. It 
is nothing unusual for a Japanese to 
leave a ten-yen note in the front room 
on the floor, so that if a burglar should 
happen to pay his house a visit, he 
hopes he will be satisfied with that and 
leave. Drivers of automobiles, trucks, 
motorcycles, bicycles and trams -are 
more reckless in Japan than perhaps in 
any other country, and while it is sur- 
prising that not more accidents do occur 
in the larger cities, they are neverthe- 
less fairly frequent. This, perhaps, ac- 
counts for the little progress that has 
so far been made in Japan in handling 
insurance of burglary, automobile and 
general accident risks. 


Fidelity Bonds 


When employing Japanese for any 
responsible post, it is usual to bond 
him or get him to bond himself. This 
is a profitable business in Japan, but. 
fidelity insurance in Japan is practical- 
ly the monopoly of one Japanese com- 
pany, which certainly does very well 
out of it, and affords scope for others. 

Transport insurance has not yet at- 
tained the same development or success 
as it has here and in other countries, 
and mostly forms a side line of com- 
panies doing the fire business. With 
the development of transportation by 
motor trucks, this form of insurance 
should become more popular. For the 
present tendency in Japan is for more 
goods to be sent over long and shorter 
distances by truck rather than by rail- 
way, the former being, more often than 
not, quicker and cheaper, though the 
risks of accident are undoubtedly 
greater by truck transportation, as 
roads in Japan are, with some excep- 
tions, not particularly good. 


Miscellaneous Insurance 














UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS OR LOSSES OF 100 LEADING CASUALTY. 
SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1929 
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Metropolitan Casualty, , Newark 9,181,281 4,973,587 5,344,677 10,318,264 —1, 136, 983 570,820 130,942 —435,221 +98,20! —653,422 64.2 58.2 —I124 forws 
Nat’! Union Indem., Pitts... .. 2,794,577 2,090,682 1,320,402 3,411,144 -—616,567 124,861 20,286 —471,420 —500,000 ...... +28,580 74.8 47.3 —221 bled 
National Casualty, Detroit. .... _1,970,868- 1,087,959 1,114,392 2,152,351 —181,483 111,980 —61,592 —131,094 +28,906 250,000 52.7 56.5 9. a 
New Amsterdam Cas., Balti... 13,598,736 7,277,726 6,294,209 13,571,935  +26,801 1,021,943 155,833 1,204,577 +319,577 —1,500, 53.5 46.3 9 facto 
N.J. Fid. & Pl. Glass, Newark. 3,247,115 1,842,975 1,529,150 3,372,125 —125,010 7,965  —44,235 138,720 64,000 ...... +74,720 56.8 47.1 —3.9 
N. J. Mfrs. Cas., Trenton...... 3,176,000 2,022,916 357,556 2,380,472 +795,618 163,067 —139,144 819,541 —9,000 556,087 63.7 11.3 25.0 Th 
New York Casualty, N. Y...... 2,908,115 1,761,392 1,583,235 3,344,627 436,512 299,279 —179,577 —316,810 +6,277. —923,087 60.6 64.4 —I15.0 
New York Indemnity, N. ¥.... 5,647,991 3,187,474 3,467,878 6, 655,362 —1,007, 361 2,216 91,045 —816,190 —136,390 +320,200 56.4 61.4 —I73— that | 
Norwich Union Indem., N. Y.. 3,245,935 1,656,949 1,776,737 3,433,686 —187,751 160,786 —39,380 —66,345 +13,846 —30,191 51.1 54.7 5.8 loss | 
Ocean Acci. & Guar., N. Y..... 12; 167,348 6,033,691 6,621,230 12,654,921. —487,573 763,756 —124,387 151.796 —65,059 483,145 49.6 54.4 —4.0 to a_ 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton. ..... 2,944,673 1,342,989 1,609,210 2,952,199 —7,525 90,285 —82,424 335 —280, 000 +335 45.6 54.7 <3 | 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 4,709,256 2,392,536 2,287,776 4,680,312 +28,944 387,464 23,056 439,464 180,000 .«..... +259,464 50.8 48.6 4 a los 
Penn. Indem. Corp., Phila. .... 2,873,781 1,295,172 1,174,411 2,469,583 +404, 198 108,641 —222,303 290,535 —10,516 —84, 45.0 40.9 14.1 of 1. 
Penn. Mfrs. Assn. Cas., Phila... . 023,067 4,240,971 853, 4 5,004,301 +928,676 479,254 —364,157 1,043,773 ATA, lw. 70.4 M42 154 : 
Phoenix Indemn., N. Y........ 3,144,722 1,629,186 1,775,201 3,404,387 —259,665 127,669 —3,807 —135,893 b—250,000 ...... +114,107 51.8 56.5 -8.3 volun 
Preferred Accident, New York. 5,476,434 2,539,7 2,663,433 5,203,188 +273,246 539,214 —1,449,292 —636,832 600, —561,832 46.4 48.6 5.0 
Royal Indemnity, New York... 15,625, 8,050,166 7,049,775 15,009,941 +525,141 1,032,659 -—597,682 960,117 +189,021 978,904 51.5 45.1 3.4 comp 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria. 1,029,676 724, 063 447.758 1,171,821 —142,146 21,848 —3,248 123,546 —112,500 ...... —11,045 70.3 43.5 13.8 total 
Southern Surety, New York... 10,342,954 5,037,642 6,620,721 11,658,363 —1,315,409 208,379 406,848 + —700,182 +299,818 —650,000 48.7 64.0 —12.7 
Standard Accident, Detroit.... 19,750,157 9,641,238 10,196,944 19,838,182 —88,025 794,131 —1,614,061 —907,955 —525,000 —682,955 48.8 51.6 —4 7 
Sun Indemnity, New York.... 2,521,444 1,287,880 «1,154,542 2,442,372» +79,072 = -:143, 755 —3,361 219, 466 +209,466 51.1 45.8 3.1 creas 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford. 13,444,158 4,983,052 7,650,931 12,633,983 -+810,174 614,618 —75,041 1,349/750 5 +505, 37.1 56.9 6.0 Comal 
Travelers (A. & L. Dept.) Hart.. 59,823,104 33,998,112 27,706,870 61,704,982 —1,881,878 4,093,238 1,414,904 3,626,264 #4396,046 +1,030,218 56.8 463 —3! om 
Union Indemnity,New Orleans. 12,806,695 6,288,077 6,958,888 13,246,965 440,269 460,546 46,815 76,093 +425,888 +900,204 49.1 54.3 —34 =. 1 
United States Casualty, N. Y.. 10,669,586 5,810,418 4,894,123 10,704,541 —34,955 549,913 246,329 268,629 240,00  ...... +28,629 54.4 45.9 —. whicl 
U.S. Fidelity & Guar., Balti... 41,952,717 22,374,831 20,551,174 42,926,005 —973,288 1,897,050 -—427,252 496.510 +17, 746 —1,521,236 53.3 49.0 23 
Zurich Gen’! (A. &L.), Chicago. 13,272,112 8,027,285 6,095,037 14,122,322 850,210 672,966 —130,934 —308'178 —107,108 =... 60.5 45.9 —64 and 
Totals (68 Companies).... 639,247,781 341,133,408 312,386,594 653,520,003—14,272,222 35,984,726—11, 288,540 10,423,061 —1,853,082 —2,233,818 53.3 48.9 —2.2 loss 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 1928, 
CoMPANIES . 
Bus. Men’s Assn. (A.B.) K.C.. 4,004,074 2,443,688 1,404,139 3,847,827 +156,247 ww, cea 156, 247 22+136,281  +19,967 61.0 36.1 3.9 agall 
Conn. Gen’! Life (A.B.), Hart... 2,408,796 1,358, 262 1,085,946 2,444, 208 Se re ee eee —35,412 23—141,108 +105,696 56.4 45.1 =is t 
Continental Life(A. B.) St.Louis. 857, 167 ,438 236, 612 720,050 +137, 117 3,543 —998 139, 662 —2,124 +141,786 56.4 27.6 16.0 note 
Federal Life (A. B.), Chicago. 3,446,910 2,329, 102 1,326, 142 SOS Bie - — DOR SE okey B" baciecs —208 , 334 21—202, 285 —6,049 67.6 38.5 ht of 3. 
Gt. North’n Life (A.B.) Milw.. 1,300,221 635, 664 625,617 1,261,281  +38,939 OE eins 39, 183 21~23,551 +62,734 48.9 48.1 3.0 b 
as 
Gt. Wes. In.(A.B.) Des Moines. 839,494 349,893 488,619 838,512 +982 33,043 674 34, 699 418410 bo 41.7 58.2 J fi 
Inter Ocean Cas., Cincinnati... 1,971,933 941, 137 983,410 1,924,547 +-47,386 5,420  —50,000 2; 806 ae 47.7 49.9 2.4 pron 
Ky. Cent. L.@A.(A.B.)Anchorage 2,425,659 1,078,520 1,339,412 2,417,932 +7,727 1? i SR 11,483 —59,650. —136,853 44.5 55.2 3 ratio 
Loyal Protective Ins., Boston.. 1,279,636 715,445 631,691 1,347,136 —67,500 36, 156 51,876 20,531 —20, —34,469 55.9 49.4 —53 E 
Massachusetts Acc., Boston.... 1,041,294 « 485,479 989,068  +52,226 78,914  —85,859 45 , 282 CT eS 48.4 46.6 5.0 negli 
Mass. Protect., Worcester 8,197,196 4,931,926 3,160,730 8,092,656 +104,540 326,746 -—198,935 232,351 550,000 ~....... —317,649 60.1 38.6 1.3 U1 
Metropolitan Life (A.B.) N.Y. 13,530,309 ,898,703 3,442,072 12,340,775 +1,189,534 ...... 9 ws. 189,534 +51,200 +7,342 65.8 25.4 8.8 ratio 
Monarch Ace.,Springfield; Mass. 2,277,623 1,169,287 1, 136,838 ,306,125 —28,503 60,767  —26,987 5:76 000 ...... —19,724 51.4 49.9 —13 
Nat'l L.&A. (A.B.) Nashville.. 8,647,228 4,290,894 4,346,594 8,637,488  +9,740 164,152  °517,781 691,672 —153,677 +507,849 49.6 50.3 if" pulsc 
N. American Acc., Chicago.... 3,425,430 1,310,196 2,109,885 3,420,081  +5,349 111,548 —44,602 ie +16,295 38.3 61.6 it ider 
s 
Pac. Mut. Life. (A.B.) L. Ang. 6,204,253 3,953,037 2, 635,3 588,405 —384,151 1,035,000 —21,740 629,109 —6,486 +1,635,595. 63.7 42.5 6.2 
Prov. L.A. Pere 4,293, 2,283,046 1,839,673 4,122,719 + +170,737 92,262  —39,300 223/698 14-4.69/ 698 initia 53.2 42.8 4.0 also 
Bakes tte Bi ) Pitteburgt ; 698, 247 1,552 330,779 es a ee 15,916 1—575,644 +591,560 50.3 47.4 2.3 
Ridedy Fetes 1,260,750 660,991 585,909 1,246,900  +13,849 865  —23,925 7 ee cscs —54,211 52.4 46.5 11 THE 
Prudential AB. ) nee. Bee 704,781 464,785 129, 142 593,927 +110,854 ee ee 110,900 70,066 ...... +40,834 66.0 18.3 15.7 dices 
Yr 
Total (20 Companies)..... 68,814,457 39,153,155 28,324,057 67,477,212 +1,337,243 1,982,461  +77,985 3,397,687 —914,809 +2,560,703 56.9 41.2 1.9 P 
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Losses and Underwriting 





Net 
Interest 


Under- Dividends tNet Profit 


Ratio Ratio 
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Net 


Ratio 
Und 


Losses penses Profit 
Increase or {tf Increase Incurred Incurred Loss to 



































; writing Expenses Incurred writing and or Loss - Decrease in or Decrease to Und. toUnd. Und. 
jame and Location of Company Income Profit (+) Rents on Invest- Surplus Dividends Contingent in Net Income Income Income 
Earned Losses Exnenses Total or Loss (—) Earned ments Earned Incurred Fund Survlus Earned Earned Earned 
$ $ $ g 3 $ $ $ $ $ % % % 

peuity & SuRETY COMPANIES 
merican Surety, New York. a 9,991,767 3,249,421 6,277,779 9,527,200 +464,567 1,549,699 321,276 2,335,542 17—1,500,000 +1,533,443 +2,302,099 32.5 62.8 4.7 
Detroit Fid. & Sur., Detroit... . 1, 038,327 956,589 949,552 1,906,141 —867,814 160,548 152,049 -—555,216 ........ +60,000 —615,216 92.1 91.5 —83.6 
quitable Cas. & Sur., N.Y... 3,337,584 2,031,828 1,886,390 3,918,218 —580,634 125,723 —1,123,925 —1i,578,836 »*—700,000 +53,196 —932,032 60.9 56.5 —17.4 
idelity & Deposit, Baltimore.. 12,563,217 4, 624, 169 7,374,909 11,999,078 +564,139 1,053,672 —163,238 1,454,573 1,959,636 +209,732 —714,795 36.8 58.7 4.5 
Jational Surety, New York.... 18,304,274 7,620,191 11,159,074 18,779,265 —474,992 1,973,495 —2,224,630 -—726,127 1,500,000 ...... —2,226,127 41.6 61.0 —2.6 
H,§, Guarantee, New York... . 2,040,445 830, 133 1,070,179 1,900,312 +140,133 210,306 79,675 430,114 130, 000 —15,919 +316,033 40.7 52.4 6.9 
Total (6 Companies)...... 47,275,614 19,312,331 28,717,883 48,030,214 —754,601 5,073,443 —2,958,793 1,360,050 1,389,636 +1,840,452 —1,870,038 40.9 60.7 —1.6 

MIscELLANEOUS COMPANIES 

American Auto., St. Louis. .... 8,461,730 4,873,792 3,686, 203 8,559,995 —98, 265 485,615  —905,287 —517,937 ree —717,937 57.6 43.6 —1,2 
merican Cred. Indem., St. L. . 2,286, 276 1,057,115 1,193,365 2,250,480 +35,795 194,189 —54,742 175, 242 | Le +15,242 46.2 §2.2 1.6 
First Reins., Hartford......... 1,247,736 684, 058 643, 090 1,327,148 —79,412 133, 163 —56,891 —3,140 CO ere ee —98,140 54.8 51.6 —6.4 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford . 722,884 449, 502 222,466 671,968 +50,916 57,417 +1,576 re aaa eee +109,908 62.2 30.8 7.0 
Hartford S.B. & Insp., Hartford 5, 652, 968 1,032,786 4,274,355 5,307,141 +345,827 728,509 —383,676 690, 660 540,000 +6,534 +144,126 18.3 75.6 6.1 
nion Auto, Los Angeles...... 2,734,793 1,548,404 1,670,357 3,218,761 —483,968 90,701 —25,014 -—418,281 _............ —352, 151 —66,131 56.6 61.1 —17.7 
Totals (6 Mise. Companies) 21,106,387 9,645,657 11,689,836 21,335,493  —229,107 1,689,594 —1,424,034 36, 453 995,000 —345,617 —612,932 45.7 55.4 —1.1 
776,444,239 409,244,551 381,118,371 790,362,922 —13,918,687 44,730,224 —15,593,382 15,218,155 18,646,241 —1,273,006 —2,155,080 52.7 49.1 —1.8 


rand Agg. (100 Companies). . 


















contributed in cash $250,000. 


1929 their 





capital stock $1,600,000. Dividends paid $600,000 
$900,000. Dividends declared to stockholders, $200,000. 
4 Includes $138,387 gains from life department. 


combined 


policyholders, $13,217. * Includes $1,750,000 contribution to surplus. 
i 12 Dividends declared to policyholders, $1,495,555. 
15 Dividends declared to policyholders. 
20 Includes $750,000 surplus paid in by stockholders. 
24 Includes $30,692 gains from life department. 
tance from Home Office. mContributed surplus $1,280,500; Dividends dec ared to stockho'ders $87,164. 


! 

‘ Casualty Underwriting Results 
3 EPORTS for 100 of the leading 
R casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
insurance companies indicate that in 
underwriting 
transactions were conducted at a loss. 
si This is emphasized by the fact that in 
~ 203 1928 the same companies derived a 


ti profit on their underwriting for the 
7 first time in a number of years and it 
ry was confidently hoped that a mile- 
= stone had been reached and that thence- 
~12,4 forward the companies would be en- 
<= abled in the aggregate to show satis- 
a factory returns. 

25.0 The table presented herewith shows 
7 that the companies had an underwriting 
5. loss ratio of 1.8 per cent as compared 
—4,( to a profit of 1.4 per cent in 1928 with 





5 
i of 1.0 per cent in 1926. An increased 
+ volume of business is shown for the 
3.4 companies when in 1929 they had a 
“Ia total underwriting income earned 
= amounting to $776,444,239, or an in- 
3.1 crease of about $36,000,000 over 1928. 
a Combined losses and expenses incurred pingagilh 
a in 1929 aggregated $790,362,922, of for surplus contributions. 
3 which $409,244,551 were losses incurred 
ay and $381,118,371 were expenses. 
ry) loss ratio was 52.7 as against 49.7 in 
1928, while the expense ratio was 49.1 

3.9 against 48.9 in 1928. It is important to 
x note that the increase in losses incurred 
~6.1 of 3.0 per cent is the influencing factor 

3.0 aie 

as between an underwriting loss or 

By profit for the companies, as the expense 
a ratio is practically the same, increasing 

5.0 negligibly but 0.2 per cent. 

13 Undoubtedly the unfavorable loss 
Ss ratio in Massachusetts, due to the com- 

: pulsory automobile statute, has con- 

j siderable influence on the total ratio, as 

re also had the Wall Street crash, which 

2.3 
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April 10, 1930 


a loss of 0.9 per cent in 1927 and one 


cellaneous companies. 
includes 68 multiple line organizations 
with an underwriting income earned of 
$639,247,781, the losses incurred ratio 
was 53.3 per cent and the expenses 
ratio was 48.9 per cent, 


Dividends declared to stockholders, $90,000. 
13 Inc'udes addition to surplus, $1,500,000: dividends dec ared to stockho ders, $250,000. 
17 Dividends declared to stockholders, $1,500,000. Surplus paid in, $3,000,000. 
21 Includes gain from life department. 


incurred 


contributed to the transfer of an under- 
writing profit in 1928 of 6.5 per cent 
for the fidelity and surety companies 
to a loss of 1.6 per cent in 1929. 
course automobile accidents throughout 
the country increased last year, as did 
the reported size of the verdicts ren- 
dered against the companies on their 
liability cases. 
In considering the totals for 1929 we 
find that the combined underwriting 
loss was $13,918,687. 
earned $44,730,224 in net interests, 
dividends and rents, while their net loss 
on investments was $15,593,382. 
latter item is of course directly due to 
the low prevailing prices of securities 
at the end of the year. 
was $15,218,155. 


part of the companies. 
The table is divided into four classi- 
fications, namely: multiple line com- 
panies, accident and health companies, 
fidelity and surety companies and mis- 
The main group 


The companies 


This 


Surplus earned 
This is a drastic de- 
cline from the surplus earned in the 
year previous when not only under- 
writing but investment conditions were 
the most favorable that the companies 
ever experienced. The surplus earned 
in 1928 was $63,086,808. 
panies, however, paid in dividends to 
stockholders $18,646,241, after allowing 
Contingent 
funds were decreased by $1,273,006. As 
The 4 result there was a decrease in surplus 
funds of $2,155,080. 
prisingly small decrease and is indica- 
tive of careful management on the 


The com- 


This is a sur- 


leaving an underwriting loss ratio of 
2.2 per cent as against a profit in the 
preceding year of 1.1 per cent. The 
20 companies in the accident and health 
group had a slightly better under- 
writing record with 1.9 per cent gain 
this year as against 1.8 per cent last 
year. Their total underwriting income 
earned was $68,814,457 and while they 
showed an increased incurred loss ratio, 
their expenses were lower by 2.1 per 
cent. 

The third group, six fidelity and 
surety companies, shows an underwrit- 
ing loss of 1.6 per cent on an income of 
$47,275,614, as compared to a profit of 
6.5 per cent on income of $45,660,736 in 
1928. Three companies show losses in 
1929 as against but one in 1928. How- 
ever, the aggregate results of these six 
companies are materially affected by 
the adverse experience of one company. 

The fourth group shows six miscel- 
laneous companies with an _ under- 
writing loss of 1.1 per cent as against 
a loss of 2.0 per cent in 1929 on about 
the same volume of business. In con- 
sidering the companies individually, 
this group is found to contain one credit 
company with a profit ratio of 1.6 per 
cent, a live stock company with a profit 
of 7.0 per cent, a steam boiler company 
with a profit of 6.1 per cent, a reinsur- 
ance company with a loss of 6.4 per 
cent and two automobile companies 
with losses respectively of 1.2 per cent 
and 17.7 per cent. 

Despite the fact that the companies 
on a whole show an underwriting loss 
ratio, there are unmistakable signs 
that the casualty insurance business is 
becoming more stabilized and that the 
range of losses and-expenses shows less 
of a variance than at any previous time. 


+ Includes appreciation or depreciation in value and profit on sale or maturity of investments, and profit and loss items. { Includes Life Department. a Includes $4,017 decrease of special reserves and $631,315 
lifedepartment. b Paid in for surplus. c Surplus paid in by stockholders, $1,250,000—dividends declared to stockholders, $225,000. i i i 

dends declared, $180,000. f Surplus paid in by stockholders, $500,000. Dividends declared, $54,993. g Net remittances to Home Office. h Includes stockholders’ tax, $30,720. 0 Includes addition to sur- 

plus. p Includes adjustment of 1928 non-ledger assets $656, also liquidation of N. W. Cas. & Sur. Co. t Dividends declared to policyholders, $236,471. 1 Includes capital stock tax paid. * Dividends declared to 

j 1 Dividends declared to policyholders, $622,860. To stockholders $18,000 and surplus 

14 Premiums on additional 

1® Contribution to surplus. 

I 22 Includes $148,851 loss from life department, 

26 Includes $520,774 gains from life department. 2% Includes gains from life business, $1,042,200. jNet remit- 


Premium received on new capital stock. e Surplus paid in, $600,000; divi- 


















INSURANCE STOCKS 








As of December 31, 1929 


As of 
April 7, 1930 





; Dollars Per Share 





COMPANY g 
Stock House Specializing 3 P © - x 

33 21 (sie 

=%& = a ‘Ss n 

a2 1%] 8 | 23/85 

35 G&)| mam | 44>] ee 

< $ 

Aetna C &S., Hartford .| 3,000,000] 10 | 50.79] 70.02} 2.54 
Conning & Co., Hart..}........... Oe pee, eee ee 
Aetna Ins. (Fire), Hart..} 7,500,000] 10 | 35.48} 62.30} a4.91 
Conning & Co,, Hart.. TEN RRR bye 
Aetna Life, Hartford...} 15,000,000} 10 | 33.10) 77.68) 4.33 
Conning&Co.,Hart...j<.........0}---- ME) Se 
Amer. Equit., N.Y... 2,000,000) 5 | 11.65) 15.21/—2.19 


W. Wal!. Lyon & Co.]...... mm sve beret 
American Ins., Newark.| 6,681,570) 5 13.31] 18.02 


Curtis & Sanzer, ht Ae 


Miiliken & Pell, Nwk. 


American Surety, N. Y..|_ 7,590,000] 25 | 52.77] 67.71] 7.79 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...... oe 


Auto Ins., Hartford... . 


Conning & Co., Hart..!...... 


Bnkrs. & Shiprs. N. , ae 


ere, See 


Curtis & Sanger, N. Y. 
Balt.-Amer., N. Y.. 


C. Sincere & Co.. Chi]... ... 


Boston Casualt ty, Bos. F 


C. A. Day & Co., Bos.|....... 
H.D. Knox&Co. Bos..}....... 


Boston Ins., Boston... 


C. A. Day & Co., SS ie 
H.D. Knox&Co., Bos.|....... 


Bronx Fire, N. Y.. 


W Wall:Lyon&Co..|...... GD, CARI, sa: 
— _ Brooklyn 1,009,000} 5 | 16.23) 19.43}—4.51 
W. Wal Lyon&Co.. at Ee eae ae Cee 


Carolina 5 Wilm’n... 


BOE sb osiccmcvschies cies 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|....... 


Chi. F.&M., Chicago. ... 


C. Sincere & a ih ae 
Curtis & oe. peetinn 


ert a = Fe 


Bos 
C.A. Day Co., Inc., 
SS eee 


H.D. Knox&Co., Bos.|........... ae Smead 
10 | 34.66}110.24) 8.71 


Conn. Gen. Life, Hart... 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Continental Cas., Chi. . 


f C.Sincere& Co.,Chi.|...... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|....... a PERS NORE f 
19,420,991] 10 | 32.80) 41.70) 5.90 
1,000,000} 10 | 25.00} 35.47) —.09 
Emp. Reins., Kan. Cty.} 1,500,000] 10 | 25.00) 29.85) 2.47 


Continental Ins., N.Y... 
Eagle Fire, Newark... . 


Excess Ins. Co. of Am., 


Dis aknsecwscss 750,020} 5 | 11.89) 14.10/—1.34 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... A ee bape, ens 
Fidelity & Deposit..... 6,000,000} 50 |101.00}128 46} 12.12 
fe & @ Rees De CCeer) Wee teen, (gar eer 


Fid.-Phen. Fire, N.Y.. 


ee: eee 
Curtis&Sanger, N.Y..}....... 


Globe & Rutgers, N.Y. . 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]....... 


Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. . 


W. Wall. Lyon & Co..]....... 


Great Amer. Ins., Inc., 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.].... |. > 
Hanover Fire, N.Y..... 4,000,000} 10 | 42.00) 47.75 


oo) eee eee ; 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|....... i 

Harmonia Fire, Buffalo .|_ 1,000,000} 10 | 30.26} 34.06} 1.99 
Curtis & Goneet, _*) ot eS wake 


Hart. Fire, Har 


Conni £0, Te ae aes 


Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Inspn., Hartford. . 


Conning & Co., oe eee mee 
Home Ins., New York.. 24,000,000} 10 | 30.14] 38.74! 2.96 


Hudson Cas., J. City... 
S: N.Y. 





Indep. Fire, Phila......| 1,000,000] 5 || 8.53} 9.95|—1.31 
W. Wall. Lyon &Co..]....... — 
Independ: Indem, Phil. 1,250,000} 5 | 12.08] 17.53|—7.33 


yon 





Ins. Co. of N.A.. Phila. .| 10,060,000] 10 | 49.99] 61.80] 6.31 








13,797,717] 10 | 37.15] 48.15} 8. 

Firemen’s Ins., Newark 18,777,000] 10 | 24.67) 31.55] 1.6 
pe SSSR en ais 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|....... oe 
Milliken&Pell, N’r’k..|...... ee ree 

Franklin Fire, Phila(N.)|} 2, 500, 000] 25 1135.15]160.45} 11.01 3 


CS ee, eae 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}....... ee ee a 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls.| 5,000,000} 10 | 22.24) 31.67} 1.91 














ag Annual Dividend Rate 
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{162° 
564] 574). 


“}124 
tgs: 


i0 | 20.00] 30.66] 2/05 
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Sd) ee Ps 
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| ee ee 
eee ap 
«|... {146 [122 
Bt Ale th RRS 
-...| 43 | 35 
43 
ag ey Sere 
foo. .| 74h] 59 

; 163 am 
hye eS 

| a ae 
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i Ee een poe 
fo. .| 85H] 64 
... | 403] 30 
et ee ey 
elo... |225 [165 
Sie yd eee ee 
ee Se 
|....| 61 | 48 
"yey 
..[... .{1220|900 
1200]....|...- 
.|....] 26 | 18 
me a 
gaa}... |... 
.oeo4 60 | 48 
Cae a 
_...| 38 | 25 
ie ee 
....| 89 | 60 
88 sees ove 
....| 65 | 53 
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oS et eg 
-...| 95 | 45 
SE abe See 
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Va 
| Dollars Per Share 


Capital Stock 
Outstanding 
Book Value 
Total Earnin 
Per Share 


Li 

















Kan. Cty. Life, Kan. C.. 
Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y. 
Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort 

Wayne, Ind....... 





Conning & Co., Hart..}........... =e 


Lloyds Cas., N.Y...... 
Maryland Cas., Balti... 
Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos’n. 

C. A. aa Inc., 


Bos ep 
H.D. KaoxkCo, ot are: ee 


Mer. & Man. Fire, N’r’k 
W. Pag Lyon & Co., 


A ERS vate 


Mo. gt ‘life, St.Louis(N.) 


Po RE ROE ate! sees 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}........... eee 
C.Siacere & Co., Chi.]........... Nee 


National Cas., Detroit. é 


C. Sincere & Co.,Chi.]....... Cis ae 


Natl. Fire, Hartford... . 


Conning & Co., Hart..|........... tose 
Nat'l Liberty, N.Y..... | 10,000, 000 
IS MAMMURS 52 aca Ade os does ee ee sees 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi.]........... tose 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}........... 


Nat'l Surety, N.Y... 

Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts... 

N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield... 
C.A. Day & Co., Inc., 


AGES: eee sees 
H.D. Knox&Co., Bos.]........... 


N. Hamp. Fire, Man... . 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 


H. D. Knox&Co., Bos. 
N. Y. Fire, N. Y.. 

W. Wall. Lyon & Co., 
New W orld Life, 

Sookane, Wash.. 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
Old Colony Ins., Boston 

C. A. Day & Co., Ine. 


MEE Grice noetae FSi. ccs, vsclocae tees 
H.D. Knox&Co., 7 ait teas 


Pacific Fire, N.Y....... 


Curtis & San: eS Fiery 


People’s Natl. Fire, N.Y}. 


Curtis& Sanger, N.Y.|...........]---- 


Phoenix Ins., Hart...... 


Conning & Co., Hart..}........... tase 


Presidential F. &M., Chil. 


C. Sincere & Co., ot Ree teas 


Prov., ym Prov.. 
A. Day & Co., Inc. 


‘Bos 
H.D. Knox&C 0., Bos. 
Rhode Is. Ins., Prov... 


C. A. Day & Co., Ine. 


Lo SOR SS SCRE sees 
H.D. Knox&Co., Bos.|........... tase 


Republic Fire, Pitts. ... . 
W. Mo Lyon & Co., 


Reins. Life of Am., Chi..]........... =i 
C. Sincere & Co., es: tase 


Security Ins. Co. of New 
Haven, New Haven 


RR hoe Ae tees 
Curtis Sanger, N.Y.}........... tees 


Springfield F.&M. 
ae, Mass. . 
=e sw & Co., Ine., 


H. Dy KavxéCo., Oy See i 


St. Paul F.&M., St. P. ° 


Curtis & Sanger, Nee sees 


we Fire, N.Y.. 


Sylvania Ine Co., Phila. 
WwW Sa Lyon & Co. 


Travelers Ins., Hart. 


Conning & Co., Batt! |. cw cc.. cc tee 


United Life & Ace. Ins. 


et Seer 


C.A. pate Inc. 


Bos’ 
U.S. Fidelity & Guar- 
_ anty, Baltimore.. 
United States Fire, N.Y. 


U.S. Mer.&Ship., N.Y. . 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... egy 


Vir. F.&M., Richmond... 


ye ERO SRE: aalips. me 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... Sey 


Westchester Fire, N.Y. . 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]...:5....4.; cee 








a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 
ce. On common stock ; 





7 per cent paid on preferred. 


s. Stock - dividend. 


d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 
< By Scof » 


LTHOUGH the last week in the 
A cactucnen market» was com- 
paratively quiet, the trend in the insur- 
ance group was toward high ground, 
with gains in Attna Fire, Baltimore 
American, Great American, Stuyvesant, 
United States Fire and Westchester. 
Halifax rose five points on the possi- 
bility of an exchange of stock with 
Home Fire Securities on an attractive 
basis. The week started strong, but 
smoothed out and became quiet. How- 
ever, a strong undertone was evident 
throughout the week. 

The Western Insurance Company of 
Seattle, organized in 1927 with a capi- 
tal paid of $200,000 and surplus of 
$100,000, has reinsured its business in 
the General Insurance Company of Se- 
attle and has retired from business. 
The Western was organized by inter- 
ests identified with the General. 








The American General Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company has been in- 
corporated in New York by interests 
identified with the Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company with a capi- 
tal paid in of $1,000,000 and a surplus 
of $1,500,000. 





The Anchor of Providence as of May 
1, 1930, will increase its capital $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. New capital stock 
will be sold at $150 per share, thereby 
creating a new surplus of $250,000. 





The Bankers Security Life of Little 
Rock has been chartered with a capital 
authorized at $250,000 and a like 
amount of surplus. W. D. Dilbeck of 
Los Angeles is president. 
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H. D. KNOX & CO. 
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11 BROADWAY 27 STATE 

















The United Pacific Life Insurance 
Company of Seattle has been organized 
with a capital stock of $250,000 and 
surplus of like amount. It will write 
life, accident and health insurance. It 
will act as a running mate of the 
United Pacific Casualty Company and 
the United Pacific Fire and will be con- 
trolled, as they are, by the United 
National Corporation. 





The American Life of 608 S.. Sixth 
St., Springfield, Ill., of which W. V. 
Weese formerly vice-president of the 
Central Life of Illinois is chairman of 
the board and the Planet Life of Fort 
Worth of which Tom Poynor formerly 
vice-president of the Southern Union 
Life, are both expected to shortly com- 
mence business, 





Preferred National Life of Cleveland 
will shortly begin business. This com- 
pany has a capital of $100,000 and a 
surplus of like amount. Irving S. Hoff- 
man is president. 


The regular quadrennial examination 
of the United States branch of the Cale- 
donian Insurance Company of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, the home office of 
which is located in Hartford, has just 
been completed by the Connecticut In- 
surance Department. 

The company’s total income for 1928 


49 


was $2,856,576.64 and its total disburse- 
ments amounted to $2,811,916.07. 





The Judea Life Insurance Company 
of New York is issuing 200,000 shares 
of a par value of $5 each. Moses & Co. 
will dispose of 130,000 shares. Of the 
balance 30,000 will be issued to the 
Judea Insurance Co., Ltd., of Palestine 
in exchange for 1500 shares of old stock 
of $100 par value, while the remainder 
or 40,000 shares will be acquired by the 
Judea Industrial Corporation of New 
York in connection with the contem- 
plated financing. 





The Quebec Legislative Assembly is 
now in session and is considering sev- 
eral measures concerning insurance or 
amending parts of the Insurance Act of 
Quebec. 


An Under- Valued 
Ins. Co. Stock 


Our recent analysis of a well known 
insurance company stock shows earn- | 











ings per share of 16% on its present 
market price. 


We believe this to be an under-valued 
stock on this basis and recommend its 
purchase. | 


An analysis will be sent upon request. 


Write for Circular S-9 


ARTHUR ATKINS & CO. 
149 Broadway 
New York 
Barclay 4815 
































SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


1929 


A BOOKLET embodying the DIRECTORS’ 
REPORT, the ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, and 
a FULL LIST OF THE SECURITIES 
HELD BY THE COMPANY, is now avail- 
able and may be had on Application to 


Room 409, Head Office 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


Montreal 











semen 
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[ The The Penn Mutual’s 


ni tates Life Insur : 
United S 2 omer Balanced Health Service 
omp any This tribute to our Balanced Health Service, 


: which reaches every Policyholder, is typical, and 
in the Cay ot eee comes from a West Virginia Policyholder : 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies I am writing this letter of appreciation 
because I want you to know what I think 


Only. Over 79 Years of Service to about your free Health Service, a service 
Policyholders for which elsewhere I have been paying 
semi-annually, to know my physical condi- 


ow tion. 
I have several other policies with other 


Good Territory for personal producers, under companies, two of which are for several 
times the amount of the policy with your 


direct contract. Company, but none of these companies 

ow renders me such a service as you are giving 
freely. I shall not forget this fact in the 

event that I should require additional pro- 

HOME OFFICE rake , . 

156 Fifth Avenue New York City This is another among many Penn Mutual serv- 

ices that, because of the satisfaction they yield, 

make clientele-building easier for our represen- 

tatives. WM. A. LAW, President 

Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 


M obl ey’ S Fk ol d er S Independence Square Founded 1847 


FOR INSURANCE SELLING THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
LIABILITY € BURGLARY 
se eae ACCIDENT sc ey 2 CREDIT 
Life Insurance the Cornerstone of Civilization HEALTH Ale ke BOILER 
i ! AUTOMOBILE \ Pa en wt J LANDLORDS 
The roceghhpiay Lived Too Long! TEAMS Ta 2 ELEVATOR 
The “Twister COMPENSATION 4 — ~ a GENERAL LIABILITY 


Two Homes 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


Ser ar peet Was: knead iin mas LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


Procrastination. HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 










































































Every life insurance agent must create HIS public— 
must first secure the attention of the prospect. 
MOBLEY’S FOLDERS furnish an excellent way to = 
do this. 


Each folder is a concise and striking appeal to every R FE I N S U R A N e Bb 


insurable man or woman. 


LIFE INSURANCE THE CORNERSTONE OF FIRE and CASUALTY 


CIVILIZATION makes its appeal by a series of car- 
toons. The other folders bring briefly to the reader’s 


attention, through illustrations, the benefits of life in- 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


surance and the sword of Damocles that hangs over 
his head if he is not insured. 








of America 


Sent to men and women with the agent’s card - 
accompanied by a letter they will produce results. 
Their attractiveness will demand attention. Their sub- THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
ject matter is so well expressed and so graphically pre- of New York 
sented that it cannot be ignored. 

The price of LIFE INSURANCE THE CORNER. AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
STONE OF CIVILIZATION is $55 per thousand. For 
each of the other folders it is $30 per thousand. of New York 


Write for sample copies cents each. : 
Wiverdt ste for pane Ms Pe pg THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY of Hartford 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New Orleans 115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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